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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


FEDERAL Communications COMMISSION, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Submitted herewith is the 27th annual report of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for the fiscal year 1961. 

The report furnishes particular information and data required by 
section 4(k) of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended; a sec- 
tion 815 amendment concerning political broadcasts; also material 
responsive to recommendations made in 1959 by the House Legislative 
Oversight Subcommittee. 

Congressional attention is invited, in particular, to Commission ac- 
tions in implementing the many changes to the act made in 1960, 
efforts of the Commission to make broadcasters more aware of their 
public interest responsibilities, the Commission’s relation to and activ- 
ities in national defense and space communication matters, and prob- 
lems and policies reflected in the mushrooming growth of business and 
private communication services and the continued expansion of com- 
mon carrier telephone and telegraph facilities. 

To serve as a more timely reference, the report notes important 
developments since the fiscal year closed on June 30, 1961. 

Respectfully, 


Newton N. Minow, Chairman. 
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Report Summary 


GENERAL 


Electronic communication is rendering public and private services 
on a scale undreamed of when the Federal Communications Com- 
mission was created a little more than a quarter of a century ago. 
For one thing, the developments of 1961 demonstrate that radio is 
rapidly being shorn of its earthbound shackles by the ingenuity of 
the new age. Also, in view of the tensed world situation, the impor- 
tance of instantaneous communication to national defense is more 
firmly established than ever. 

The act of 1934 which provided for telecommunications regulation 
by the Commission did not anticipate or make specific provision for 
these happenings any more than it could have foretold the full de- 
velopment of TV and FM broadcast; or the harnessing of radio for 
a myriad of uses by business, industry, public agencies, and indi- 
viduals; or the introduction of communication refinements such as 
radar, transistors, coaxial cable, microwave, split channels, and ocean 
cables which carry telephone conversations as well as telegraph 
messages. 

That the United States is by far the world’s greatest user of radio 
js attested numerically by the nearly 3.3 million such authorizations 
of all kinds now under FCC jurisdiction. This is almost half a 
million more than last year. 

Radio stations collectively exceed 790,000, an increase of 122,000 
over 1960, Together they employ over 2.7 million fixed, mobile, and 
portable transmitters, which is 500,000 more than the year previous. 

In addition, the number of commercial radio operator permits 
increased from about 1.9 million to nearly 2.3 million, and amateur 
operators rose from some 206,000 to over 216,700. 

Because program broadcast enters the home it commands the lion’s 
share of popular interest—and controversy. But the nonbroadcast 
services (whose stations outnumber broadcast facilities 55 to 1) are 
also important, since they help protect life and property on the land, 
on the water, and in the air; aid business and other private enterprise; 
and concern everyone who uses long-distance and international tele- 
phone, telegraph, and cable services, and the rates they pay for these 
conveniences. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 


One of the law’s stated objectives of the FCC is “for the purpose 
of the national defense.” It also gives the President powers to mar- 
shal radio and wire facilities in a national emergency. 

An Executive order of 1951 requires the Commission to curb electro- 
magnetic radiation which might guide enemy aircraft and electronic 
missiles. 

In connection with the civil defense program, the Commission has 
provided a system (called CONELRAD) to alert and control all 
types of radio operation in time of war. Meanwhile, this system is 
being put to peacetime use in giving advance warning of serious 
storms, floods, and other destructive forces of nature. 

With industry cooperation, the Commission has established FM 
Defense Networks in 31 States to further provide the public with 
emergency communication, to the inclusion of reports of severe 
weather disturbances. 

During the year, a plan was effected to enable the President and 
other key Federal officials to broadcast to the public via the networks 
in a national emergency. 

In preparing and executing plans for the harnessing of radio and 
wire facilities to the national defense program, the Commission is 
assisted by a Military-FCC Emergency Communications Committee; 
regional, State, and local Industry Advisory Committees; and an 
FCC unit of the National Defense Executive Reserve. 


SPACE COMMUNICATION 


Demonstration of radio’s ability to pierce outer space presages ulti- 
mate regular global communication via manmade satellites, and with 
earth-launched vehicles carrying humans or apparatus to further 
probe the great beyond. 

Although the Commission is not responsible for the actual launch- 
ing of any space communications vehicle, its authority over interna- 
tional common carriers operating in this country and its obligation 
to promote new uses of radio require it to plan for and encourage fu- 
ture space communication. 

It has initiated two proceedings to accomplish this objective. One 
is an inquiry into space frequency needs for space communication on 
a long-range basis. The other is an inquiry looking to the earliest 
practicable development of a commercially operable space satellite 
communication system. As part of this inquiry, on July 25, 1961, 
the Commission invited a committee composed of the international 
common carriers to speed recommendations for the establishment of 
such a system. The committee reported on October 13 thereafter. 
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Space communication requires international agreement on frequen- 
cies to be used for this purpose throughout the world. At the present 
time, bands are provided for space research purposes only. At the 
request of the Department of State, the Commission is helping formu- 
late U.S. space requirements for consideration at a future world tele- 
communications conference. 

Meanwhile, the Commission is encouraging experimentation by its 
licensees so that private industry may develop additional technical in- 
formation which will further this country’s overall space program. 


BROADCAST 
Programs 

The Commission intensified its effort to insure that broadcasters op- 
erate in the public interest. It announced a policy on programing and 
instituted a closer check on station performance, with special attention 
to complaints. Stress was placed on the requirement that stations as- 
certain and serve the programing needs of their respective communi- 
ties. Applicants for new stations, renewals, sales, and major changes 
must now give local public notice of that intent; also when their 
applications have been designated for hearing. Hearings on revoca- 
tion orders or of the type involving many local witnesses are held, 
insofar as possible, in the places affected. 

Congress amended the Communications Act to specifically authorize 
the issuance of short-term licenses when circumstances warrant and to 
provide for the levying of fines for infraction of rules, thus providing 
less extreme sanctions than revocation of license. It also outlawed 
“payola” and “fixed” quiz shows. 

The Commission proposed to require more programing informa- 
tion on application forms, looks toward hearings on transfers of any 
station held less than 3 years, and is continuing its hearings on various 
phases of TV network program selection methods. 


Television 

TV now enters 90 percent of the country’s homes. However, the 
Commission is encouraging more use of UHF channels to achieve a 
truly nationwide competitive TV system. Besides suggesting the de- 
intermixing of VHF and UHF operation in markets where possible, 
it has proposed further relaxations to spur more UHF stations, has 
begun tests in New York City of the use of UHF for covering a 
large metropolitan area, and seeks legislation to require that TV sets 
be equipped to receive UHF as well as VHF signals. At the same 
time, it is providing for TV service to remote places by authorizing 
translators, repeaters, and boosters. 

Commercial TV .—-TV stations (other than network owned) will be 
prohibited from being represented in national “spot” sales by networks 
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after December 31, 1961. Comments have been invited on whether 
TV “option time” (reservation of station time for network programs) 
isin the public interest. 

The first grant for a test of subscription TV was made to station 
WHCT, Hartford, Conn., which now plans to start such programs 
by July 1, 1962. 

During the year the number of commercial TV station authoriza- 
tions decreased (for the first time) from 653 to 650, and operating au- 
thorizations fell from 579 to 553. Ifowever, more than a thousand TV 
repeaters came into existence, and TV translators increased from 
about 300 to 700. 

Educational TV.—Noncommercial educational TV station authori- 
zations added 3 to total 67, including the first such station for the 
Nation’s Capital. Fifty-four ETV stations were operating, com- 
pared with 47 a year ago. The number of channels reserved for ETV 
operation has increased to 273. 

Several States have or propose ETV network operation. The 
Commission is seeking to make available a VHF educational channel 
each for New York City and Los Angeles. 

Purdue University is experimenting with airborne UHF trans- 
mitters to serve educational institutions within 200 miles of Mont- 
pelier, Ind. 


Frequency Modulation 

Increased interest in FM is manifest by mounting applications and 
more competition for commercial facilities, This is due, in large part, 
to the growing scarcity of AM outlets, the opportunity for FM sta- 
tions to obtain additional revenue by furnishing subsidiary services, 
and by the blanket authority recently given them to engage in stereo- 
phonic broadcasting. 

In view of these developments, the Commission proposed to re- 
vamp the FM rules with respect to mileage separations, establish three 
classes of commercial stations—one with service range of 25 miles, 
another of 50 miles, and the third of 100 miles. ïn addition, edu- 
cational stations would be of two classes—one of low power (10 watts) 
and the other with power and ranges equal to commercial FM stations. 
It also will consider whether duplication of AM programs on FM 
stations should be curtailed, 

Commercial FM —Commercial FM gained 180 authorizations dur- 
ing the year, to bring its total to nearly 1,100. This figure exceeds 
the previous high of 1,020 in 1948, which decreased to around 550 in 
the middle 1950’s. Of the approximately 890 commercial FM stations 
operating at the close of fiscal 1961, 275 held subsidiary communica- 
tions authorizations, 
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Educational FM.—Noncommercial educational FM continued its 
slow but steady progress, gaining 18 authorizations to bring its total 
to about 200, of which 186 were on the air. Educational FM stations 
can now render subsidiary services, but of a noncommercial nature. 


AM Broadcast 


AM radio continued to withstand the impact of TV. There was a 
net gain of 176 authorized stations for the year, bringing the total to 
more than 3,700, of which number 3,600 were operating (over 100 
more than a year ago). 

Termination of the 16-year-old proceeding involving clear-channel 
operation was indicated when the Commission opened the way for 
assignment of one unlimited time class IT (secondary) station on each 
of 18 of the 25 clear channels, under controlled conditions, to benefit 
unserved or underserved areas, 

During the year, two important international pacts concerning AM 
broadcast entered into force. One was the North American Regional 
Broadcasting Agreement; the other was a separate agreement with 
Mexico, 

SAFETY AND SPECIAL 


The more than 40 classes of radio operations in the Safety and 
Special Radio Services constitute the largest category of Commission 
nonbroadeast. radio station authorizations. Their 770,000 grants 
cover radio systems utilizing over 2.6 million fixed, portable, and 
mobile transmitters. This is an increase of 118,000 stations and 
478,000 transmitters over the previous year. 

The fastest growing of these services is citizens short-distance 
communication for many business and personal purposes, During 
fiscal 1961 this service added 80,000 stations to bring its total over 
206,000. They employ 657,000 transmitters, or 216,000 more than in 
1960. 

Amateur stations increased by 5,000, to over 222,000, 

The marine services gained 13,000 stations, to exceed 110,000. 
These ship and coastal stations use nearly 128,000 transmitters, an 
increase of 21,000. 

Aviation added 1,600 stations, to approach 93,000. Such air and 
ground use requires nearly 147,000 transmitters, an increase of about 
2,500. 

Expanded industrial operations netted 13,000 stations, for a total 
nearing 78,000, The 757,000 transmitters involved is about 117,000 
more than last year. 

Police, fire, local government, and other public safety services 
required more than 3,700 new stations, to bring their total to over 
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36,000. Their 415,000 transmitters is a gain of over 43,000 for the 
year. 

Land transportation (railroad, taxicab, bus, and truck) services 
noted only 600 additional authorizations, but their yearend total of 
over 12,000 stations involved utilization of 341,000 transmitters, or 
82,000 more than the year previous. 

During the year the Commission effectuated its policy of permitting 
microwave frequencies to be used by safety and special services for 
point-to-point communication, as well as for omnidirectional oper- 
ations on a regular basis, without regard to the availability of common 
carrier services. It extended the license term for certain marine 
stations to 5 years, provided frequencies for the exclusive use of hos- 
pitals and their ambulances, and expanded radio eligibility of physi- 
cians and veterinarians to include urban as well as rural practitioners. 


COMMON CARRIER 
Telephone 

The number of telephones in the United States exceeds 74 million, 
or more than half the world’s total. Service is provided by more 
than 3,300 companies. Daily calls average 285 million. Annual gross 
revenue exceeds $9 billion on an industry gross investment of nearly 
$29 billion. 

The Bell System, which operates about 80 percent of all domestic 
telephones, does about 85 percent of the telephone business. About 
half of its telephones can now dial long-distance calls. Nearly all 
Bell and independent phones are dialed for local calls. 

Bell is constructing a new coast-to-coast relay system which will 
have three times the capacity of its present type of microwave system. 
Its relay facilities now serve 380 TV stations, The world’s first elec- 
tronic central office opened at Morris, Il. 

The Commission is conferring with the Bell System on the matter 
of interstate message toll rates, which in 1960 earned 7.8 percent on 
net plant. It is also considering three new Bell tariffs—TELPAK 
(providing for volume private line rates), WATS (Wide Area Tele- 
phone Service), and WADS (Wide Area Data Service). 

Sabotage of several telephone facilities during the year resulted 
in Congress providing severe penalties for jeopardizing national de- 
fense and public communication service. 


Telegraph 

Western Union, which operates the only nationwide telegraph sys- 
tem, reported record gross revenues, but a decline in net income to 
slightly over $11 million. The continual decreased volume of tele- 
graph messages (more than 45 percent during 1945-60) is due to 
growth in private line telegraph services of the Bell System as well as 
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of Western Union, growth in the telephone company’s TWX service, 
improved and expanded airmail service, and increased rates for mes- 
sage telegraph service. 

Increased telegraph rates which became effective during the year 
were designed to provide Western Union with about $12.6 million 
additional annual revenue. They were requested to offset increased 
wage costs. 

Western Union’s $150 million 1960-61 construction program calls 
for new links in its proposed transcontinental microwave system and 
special facilities to serve Government and business. Its teleprinter 
exchange service (TELEX) now links 27 cities in the United States 
and 140 points in Canada and Mexico, with connection to 45 other 
U.S. cities in immediate prospect. 

Among Western Union installations for the Government during the 
year was a network connecting satellite tracking stations and a facsim- 
ile system for speeding weather maps to 650 points throughout the 
Nation. It is also extending its bomb alarm system on the eastern sea- 
board to a nationwide network, and completing a logistics network to 
connect 450 Air Force bases, and other installations. 


International 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. continued to expand its over- 
sea telephone cable system. Its third transatlantic cable will be the 
first one to connect with the United States direct. Other cables will 
link the United States with Bermuda and points in the Caribbean 
area. Additional cables are planned from Hawaii to Japan, to inter- 
connect at Hawaii with a cable from Canada to New Zealand and 
Australia as well as the cable from Hawaii to the United States. 
The telegraph companies continued to lease channels in existing 
telephone cables to supplement their own facilities, 

Gross revenues of international telegraph and telephone carriers 
continued to rise. The Commission has requested A.T. & T. to make 
a cost study to reflect the level of earnings of its oversea communica- 
tion services. 

Western Union and American Securities Corp. reached an agree- 
ment for the former to divest its international telegraph operations, 
as required by law, They would be taken over by an independent 
company. After hearings, the Commission conditionally approved 
the proposal. 


FIELD ENGINEERING AND MONITORING 


The Commission’s field engineering staff constitutes its “eyes and 
ears” in the matter of monitoring, suppressing interference, and other 
grassroots enforcement, as wel] as inspecting radio stations and giving 
radio operator examinations. About one-fourth of the Commission’s 

614899612 
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envire personnel is required for this essential work. They operate 18 
monitoring stations, 24 district offices, 5 suboffices and 2 marine offices, 
supplemented by 2 microwave cars and 2 mobile TV monitoring units. 

During the year, the field engineers made 11,600 inspections of radio 
stations of all kinds which resulted in 10,200 violation notices being 
served. In the same period it received 28,700 interference complaints 
and conducted 17,800 related investigations. Resolvement of routine 
interference cases was aided by 654 cooperating interference 
committees. 

Only 247 cases of unlicensed radio operation were detected during 
the year as compared with 450 in 1960. Most of these were attempts— 
especially by juveniles—to use radio without knowing that licensing 
is required for radiation beyond a limited distance. The FCC moni- 
toring network furnished some 47,600 direction finder bearings, of 
which 820 were for ships or planes in distress. It identified 90,500 
signals on which there was question of origin. 

It processed 23,400 antenna proposals in relation to air safety con- 
siderations. Included was the 1,749-foot (above ground) tower for 
joint use of WRBL-TV and WTVM at Columbus, Ga. This shaft, 
when built, will, temporarily at least, be the world’s tallest manmade 
structure. One hundred TV towers more than 1,000 feet tall are now 
in operation. 

RESEARCH 


In addition to its New York City UHF-TV project (mentioned 
elsewhere), the Commission is engaged in VHF and UHF propaga- 
tion research, and is studying TV allocations in the light of technical 
developments, single sideband operation for voice communication be- 
low 30 Me, and technical aspects of interference from noncommuni- 
cation devices. 

The Commission has no authority over manufacturers of electronic 
equipment (its control extends to users only), but it continues to seek 
the cooperation of manufacturers as well as of users to obtain better 
compliance with radiation requirements. This has included contacts 
with foreign manufacturers, 

To prevent interference before it starts, certain equipment is ap- 
proved by the Commission prior to manufacture. The number of 
type-accepted items was approaching 2,500. Type approval was given 
to 26 items after being tested at the FCC laboratory at Laurel, Md. 

During the year the Commission completed a project covering the 
impact on radio by two 11-year sunspot cycles. It continues to estab- 
lish technical standards for equipment used in the various radio 
services. 

During the year, more than 1,400 applications were received for 
experimental authorizations to test new equipment and techniques. 
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Most of these were of short duration. At the year end, 757 such 
grants were active. 


FREQUENCY ALLOCATIONS 


The Commission prepared for the entry into force domestically of 
the new Geneva (1959) radio regulations and initiated various 
changes in the national frequency allocations table to conform with 
the Geneva international table revisions. It also made other fre- 
quency changes to accommodate increasing needs of domestic radio 
users. 

Under Department of State auspices, the Commission helped to 
prepare the U.S. position for 15 international telecommunications 
sessions, to which it furnished 42 delegates, including 3 chairmen and 
1 vice chairman, 

LEGISLATION 


Of vital concern to the Commission was enactment of legislation 
designed to expedite and improve its procedures. Sponsored by the 
FCC, it conforms largely to the President’s reorganization plan ex- 
cept to delegate less powers to the Chairman than was requested by 
the President. It gives more action authority to the Commissioners— 
as panels or individuals—and to the staff to enable the Commissioners 
to devote more time to policy and other major matters; and removes 
certain procedural restrictions, 

The Commission also proposed legislation which, among other 
things, would permit it to fine rule violators in the common carrier 
and safety and special services; to regulate community antenna TV 
systems to some extent; to prescribe minimum performance capabili- 
ties for TV receivers; to invoke summary judgment procedure; and 
to require the marking of abandoned radio towers for air safety. 


LITIGATION 


The Commission was a party to 78 cases in the Federal courts (31 
less than in 1960). Three petitions for writs of certiorari against the 
Commission were denied by the Supreme Court. The court of appeals 
affirmed the Commission in 20 cases and reversed it in 7 others. Fif- 
teen appeal cases were dismissed or remanded, and 33 were pending 
at the year’s close. 

COMMISSION 


The Commission operated with an appropriation of slightly under 
$11.8 million, which was about $1.2 million more than the previous 
year. It closed the 1961 fiscal year with nearly 1,400 employees. 

On March 2, 1961, Newton N. Minow became both a Commissioner 
and Chairman. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
Organization Chart as of June 30, 1961 


THE COMMISSION 


OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATION 


Budget and Fiscal Division 
Organization and Methods Division 


Personnel Division OFFICE OF OFFICE OF OFFICE OF 
Administrative Services Diviston OPINIONS AND REPORTS AND HEARING 
REVIEW INFORMATION EXAMINERS 


Defense Coordination Division 
Data Processing Division 


OFFICE OF OFFICE OF 
GENERAL COUNSEL THE SECRETARY 


OFFICE OF 
CHIEF ENGINEER 


Litigation Division Dockets Division 


` Legislation Division Minute Division 
Frequency a n and Regulatory Division Technical Assistance Division 
Technical Research Administrative Law International Telecommunications 
Division trae wk fst Settlements Division 
r vision rary Division 
Laboratory Division Mail and Files Division 


SAFETY AND SPECIAL BROADCAST BUREAU 
RADIO SERVICES 


BUREAU 


Aviation Division 
Industrial Division 
Land Transportation Division 
Marine Division 
Public Safety and 
Amateur Division 
Law and Enforcement Office 


FIELD ENGINEERING 
AND MONITORING 
BUREAU 


COMMON CARRIER 
BUREAU 


Broadcast Fachities Division 
Renewal and Transfer Division 
Complaints and Compliance 
Division 
Economics Division 
Rules and Standards Diviston 
Hearing Division 
License Division 
Office of Network Study 


International Division 
Telegraph Division 
Telephone Diviston 

Domestic Radio Facilities 
Division 
Office of Accounting Systems 
License Branch 
Office of Field Coordinator 


Field Operating Division 
Engineering Division 
Inspection and 
Examination Division 
Monitoring Division 
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Commission 


PURPOSE 


The Federal Communications Commission was established in 1934 
to unify Federal regulation of wire, cable, and radio communication 
between the States and between this country and foreign points. 
Prior to that time this jurisdiction was shared by various Government 
agencies. 

AUTHORITY 


The Commission operates under the authority of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, which created it, and subsequent amendments to 
that statute. Its jurisdiction extends over the continental United 
States and its territories and possessions, but not to communication 
facilities operated by the Federal Government. 


REGULATION 
General 

Three major fields of electrical communication are regulated by the 
Commission. They cover telephone and telegraph services by com- 
mon carriers operating by wire, cable, and radio; broadcast stations 
which transmit programs over the air; and a variety of nonbroadcast 
services used for safety and other special purposes. 

The law restricts FCC licensing to U.S. citizens. The Commission 
cannot license corporations in which any officer or director is an alien, 
or of which more than one-fifth of the capital stock is owned or con- 
trolled by foreign interests. 

As far as radio in general is concerned, the Commission allocates 
bands of frequencies for the different domestic radio services; assigns 
particular frequencies and call signals to individual stations; author- 
izes and licenses transmitters; licenses transmitter operators; and 
establishes and enforces rules and regulations governing radio oper- 
ation under its jurisdiction. 

In addition, the Commission promotes the use of radio to protect 
life and property; encourages new and wider utilization of radio; 
curbs interference to radio communication; coordinates private com- 
munication systems with the national defense program; and partici- 
pates in formulating and administering domestically the telecom- 
munications provisions of international agreements to which the 
United States is a party. 
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Common Carriers 


Commission jurisdiction is of primary concern to common carriers 
furnishing interstate and international services. Carriers engaged 
in purely intrastate operations are under the authority of their 
respective State utility commissions. 

The Commission supervises rates and services of subject telephone 
and telegraph companies. It also reviews the adequacy and the 
quality of their services. Its approval is required for such carriers to 
construct, acquire, or dispose of interstate or foreign facilities, to dis- 
continue or curtail service, and for carriers to merge or consolidate. 

The Commission prescribes the forms of records and accounts kept 
by these carriers. Its authorization is required for any person to hoid 
office in more than one company. Subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of State, the Commission can issue, deny, or revoke licenses 
to land or operate submarine cables in the United States. 


Broadcast 


Since the Communications Act declares broadcast stations are not 
common carriers, the Commission does not regulate broadcast station 
time charges, profits, salaries, employment, or internal management. 
The law also guarantees free speech on the air and enjoins the Com- 
mission from censoring programs. 

The Commission’s relation to broadcasting includes the assignment 
of frequencies, power, operating time, and call letters; the periodic 
inspection of transmitting equipment and otherwise checking tech- 
nical operation; passing upon station transfers and assignments and 
other changes in existing authorizations; modifying and renewing 
construction permits and licenses; and reviewing the general service 
of each station to determine whether it has been operating in the 
public interest. 

Receiving sets are not licensed by the Commission, nor does it regu- 
late their manufacture, sale, or servicing. However, limitations are 
imposed on receiver and other radiations to minimize their inter- 
ference to radio communication. 


Safety and Special 


In complying with the law’s mandate to encourage new uses for 
radio and to foster its employment to help protect life and property, 
the Commission is affording many opportunities for such realization in 
its Safety and Special Radio Services. This group constitutes by far 
the largest number of stations, since it embraces practically all radio 
operations which are neither broadcast nor open for hire to the general 
public. Included are services dedicated to public safety (police, fire, 
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etc.) ; aviation and marine; land transportation; business and indus- 
try; and amateurs and citizens interested in more personalized uses. 


COMMISSIONERS 


The Commission is composed of seven Commissioners who are ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. Appointment 
is for 7 years except in filling an unexpired term. Terms are staggered 
so that not more than one expires in a year. A Commissioner may 
serve until a successor takes office, but not beyond the close of the fol- 
lowing congressional session. 

Not more than four Commissioners may be members of the same 
political party. A Commissioner cannot have financial interest in any, 
business which the Commission regulates, nor engage in any other 
business, vocation, profession, or employment while on the Commis- 
sion. Also, he must be a U.S. citizen. 

The President designates one of the Commissioners to serve as 
Chairman. This appointment is not subject to Senate confirmation. 
The duration of a chairmanship is at the pleasure of the President. 
The law designates the Chairman as the Commission’s chief executive 
officer and, as such, he is responsible for administering the internal 
affairs of the Commission. 

The Commissioners function as a body in making all policy deter- 
minations. Weekly meetings are held to transact business, except 
during the August recess when there is a single session to comply with 
statutory requirement. In addition, the Commissioners hold monthly 
meetings with staff officers to review the work status and to determine 
priority for pressing matters. The Commissioners sit en banc in 
some major proceedings and hear oral arguments (required by law) 
on exceptions to initial decisions of hearing examiners. 

Certain responsibilities are delegated to individual Commissioners 
and committees of Commissioners. Examples in the first category 
are the Defense Commissioner, Motions Commissioners, and Commis- 
sioner membership in various groups representative of Government 
and industry telecommunication interests. Within the Commission, 
Telephone and Telegraph Committees function with Commissioners as 
members. Individual Commissioners also head or are members of 
U.S. delegations to international telecommunications conferences, 

Actions taken by delegated authority—-whether by individual Com- 
missioners, committees of Commissioners, or staff units—are subject 
to petitions for review by the full Commission. 

Commission practices conform to the Communications Act, to the 
Administrative Procedure Act, and to other applicable laws. 
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On January 30, 1961, the President nominated Newton N. Minow 
to the Commission and on February 18 thereafter the Senate confirmed 
Mr. Minow as a Commissioner to fill out the term of Charles H. King, 
expiring June 30 of that year, also for the ensuing regular term to 
June 30, 1968. Mr. Minow’s appointment as Chairman was pursuant 
to the President’s announcement of January 9. Chairman Minow 
took office on March 2. 


STAFF ORGANIZATION 


The Commission staff has, since 1952, been organized into integrated 
bureaus and offices on the basis of its principal workload operations 
and other primary functions. 

In consequence, there are four bureaus, each with its own engineers, 
lawyers, accountants, and other necessary staffing. They are the— 


Broadcast Bureau, which deals with AM, FM, TV, and other broadcast. 
services; 

Bafety and Special Radio Services Bureau, which administers to the 
nonbroadcast and noncommon carrier radio services (except for common 
carrier aspects of the marine services) ; 

Common Carrier Bureau, which deals with telephone and telegraph 
rates and services, whether by wire, cable, or radio; and 

Field Engineering and Monitoring Bureau, which is responsible for 
field engineering work, including inspection of radio stations, monitor- 
ing the radio spectrum, technical investigation and enforcement, ex- 
amination and licensing of radio operators, and special engineering 
studies. 


In addition, there are seven offices with specific functions, namely : 


Office of the General Counsel, which serves as chief legal adviser to the 
Commission in matters concerning litigation, legislation, administrative 
law and treaties, and regulation ; 

Office of the Chief Engineer, which deals with the technical aspects of 
frequency allocations, treaty matters, technical research, and laboratory 
investigation ; 

Office of the Secretary, which has charge of the Commission’s official 
records, processing of correspondence and official documents, and cer- 
tain functions of an administrative nature; 

Office of Administration, under the direction of the Chairman, which 
handles the Commission's fiscal, personnel, and administrative serv- 
ices, including data processing; reviews its organization and methods, 
and now includes a defense coordination division ; 

Office of Hearing Examiners, which conducts hearings and prepares 
and issues initial decisions; 

Office of Opinions and Review, which assists the Commission in the 
preparation of decisions in cases of adjudication pursuant to Commis- 
sion instructions (see “Legislation”) ; and 
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Office of Reports and Information, which is the central point for 
issuing releases and other public information. 


An organization chart of the Commission as of June 30, 1961, ap- 
pears as a separate page of this chapter. 

During the year the Commission delegated additional authority 
to its operating bureaus and certain of its offices to take routine actions 
which are largely automatic under the rules and do not involve policy 
considerations. This has relieved the Commission of considerable 
routine work and given it more time to devote to subjects of greater 
importance. 


AUTOMATIC DATA-PROCESSING STUDY 


During fiscal 1961 the Commission employed a permanent data- 
processing staff which was organized as the Data Processing Divi- 
sion under the Office of Administration. A definition of the current 
operations of the Commission was completed and a proposed elec- 
tronic data-processing system was developed to accomplish many of 
its administrative functions. Specifically, the system is designed 
to accomplish the following objectives: (1) improve service to the 
public by reducing the application processing time; (2) provide 
uniform application of rules and regulations, thereby eliminating 
deficiencies resulting from individual interpretations; (3) achieve a 
maximum degree of accuracy and timeliness in recording data 
through the elimination of routine clerical functions; (4) facilitate 
the use of advanced mathematical techniques for engineering and 
technical functions; (5) furnish a means to retrieve information 
and data rapidly and accurately; and (6) provide the FCC field 
offices and monitoring stations with current information pertaining 
to all communications facilities. 

The specifications for the proposed system were presented to manu- 
facturers of electronic computers for submission of equipment pro- 
posals. The data-processing study is progressing on schedule and it 
is anticipated that a computer will be delivered and installed by the 
third quarter of fiscal 1963. 


PERSONNEL 


The Commission ended the fiscal year with 1,896 employees on its 
rolls. Included were 46 employed for the summer months only, and 
64 performing work for other agencies on a reimbursable basis. The 
actual average employment for the entire year for staff engaged in 
“regular” Commission activities was 1303.8. This represents an in- 
crease of 80 over 1960. The average employment for the various 
organization units was as follows: 
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Washington Field Total 

Commissioners’ offices 47.2 0 47.2 
Office of Opinions and Review. 38.7 0 36.7 
Office of Hearing Examiners 30.3 0 30.3 
Office of Reports and Inform: 4.4 0 44 
Office of Administration. 97.8 1.0 98.8 
Office of Secretary _._ 59.2 0 59.2 
Office of General Couns 39.4 0 39.4 
Office of Chief Engineei 60.4 18.6 74.0 
Common Carrier Bure: 105.8 27.1 132.9 
Safety and Special Radio Services Bureau 154.2 8.0 162,2 
Broadcast Bureau. _ 232.3 0 232.3 
Field Engineering a 62.9 317.5 380.4 
HF-TV Gi 6.0 0 6.0 
Dota oo cade enn ance EE EEEE EE TEA 938.6 367.2 1, 303.8 


EMPLOYEE AWARDS PROGRAM 


During the past 10 years the Commission has operated a program 
of recognizing length-of-employee service by the presentation of serv- 
ice emblems at annual gatherings to which all employees are invited. 
It has also recognized with cash awards especially noteworthy em- 
ployee performance and employee suggestions for bettering work pro- 
cedures. In the year just closed, 252 length-of-service emblems were 
presented, $10,630 was awarded 61 employees for superior perform- 
ance, and $1,295 was paid 46 employees for suggestions adopted. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


The Commission’s appropriation for fiscal 1961 was $13,085,000, 
which included $2 million for the New York City special UHF-TV 
study for the 2-year period of 1961-62. An additional $704,000 was 
appropriated to cover the cost of personal services due to the pay 
increase enacted in July of 1960. 

Personnel compensation plus personnel benefits accounted for 89 
percent of the 1961 budget, A breakdown follows: 


Personnel compensation- - $9, 835, 142 
Personnel benefits-_- 759, 706 
Travel .---.------.-__ 184, 525 
Transportation of things-------------- 44, 766 
Rents, communication and utility services. 322, 821, 
Printing and reproduction__ 95, 283 
Other services__.___.._ = 164, 326 
Supplies and materials_ 172, 298 
Equipment ----------- 192, 667 
Land and structures. 17, 440 

Total amount obligated. 11, 788, 974 


The source of these funds and the authority for expenditures there- 
under is Public Law 626, 87th Congress. Expenditure details and 
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their justification are set forth at length in the FCC budget presenta- 
tion to Congress. 

The Commission again told Congress that it favors the collection 
of fees for its licensing and other services if such Government reim- 
bursement is applied to other Federal regulatory agencies. In 1954, 
at the request of the Bureau of the Budget, the FCC proposed a 
schedule of fees, but further action was stayed at congressional 
request. 

HEARING EXAMINERS 


During the year, 198 proceedings (involving 438 applications) were 
assigned to the Commission’s 15 hearing examiners, They held 293 
prehearing conferences, 297 formal hearings, closed the records in 
189 cases, and issued 171 initial decisions. During the same period, 
they issued 1,420 interlocutory and other orders, including 469 by 
the Chief Hearing Examiner. 


DOCKETS 
Docket statistics for the fiscal year follow: 


Dockets statistics 


Total Disposed of without hearing Disposed of following hearing Total Applica- 
pending | Designated| aa pending | Initial tions 
July 1, | for hearing June 30, | decisions | covered by 
1960 Granted | Dismissed | Removed !} Granted | Denied | Dismissed 1061 issued initial 
decisions 
_- |_| | -— 
Broadcast dockets: 
AM broadcast: 
New stations. 194 182 17 60 18 62 27 9 183 46 106 
Major changes. ~ 219 150 97 t2 3 6a 5 2 18t 2 152 


FM broadcast: 
New stations. 40 25 6 6 4 28 12 19 
Major changes. n 4 3 1 6 6 ? 
Subtotal. 51 29 9 6 5 34 18 26 


Assignments and transfers. 
Renewals. 
Licenses. 

All others- 


Total FM broadcast dockets... 
TV broadcast: 


New st..tlons. 
Major changes. 


Licenses 
AN others. 


Total TV broadcast dockets. .-......-- 
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Other broadcast services... 13 10 5 
Total broadcast dockets... 612 422 128 
Other than broadcast dockets: 
Safety and special radio services. jal 38 51 10 4 
Common carrier services- i & 21 23 2 
Joint and gencral matters ss 48 22 14 $ 
‘Total other than broadcast dockets. _.....- 150 4 47 7 
Petitions, cease and desist orders, rules, ete.. = 32 38 21 2 
Total dockets. 794 554 196 143 188 102 26 171 353 


1 Removed from hearing status and returned to processing lines. 
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AUTHORIZATIONS 


Nearly 3.3 million radio authorizations were on Commission record 
at the yearend. This was almost 470,000 more than the year previous. 
Comparative figures follow: 


Class June 30, 1960 | June 30, 1961 | Inerease 

Broadeast services... 11, 179 13, 845 2, 666 
Bafety and special servi 651, 993 770, 505 118, 512 
Common carrier services. +, 386 4, 959 573 
Experimenta] services.. 728 757 29 
Commercial radio operators. 1, 947, 368 2, 282, 148 834, 780 
Amateur radio operators. 1 206, 000 216, 720 10,720 

Total....--------.-.-- ~ 2, 821, 054 3, 288, 934 467, 280 


1 Estimated. 


Because some service authorizations cover the use of more than one 
transmitter, radio station grants collectively represent the use of over 
2.7 million transmitters. 


APPLICATIONS 


Applications of all kinds received by the Commission during the 
year exceeded 700,000, which was a slight increase over 1960. 
Application figures for the 2 fiscal years are: 


Class 1960 1961 Increase or 
(decrease) 
Broadcast services. .... 12,613 15, 500 2, 887 


Bafety and special service: 350.177 392, 622 42, 445 
Common carrier services. 5,612 8,270 2,658 
Experimental services- 1,369 1,456 87 
Commercial radio operato: 329, 744 291, 366 (38, 378) 

TENG, ca teas oan AIEEE ATT ATT E A EE E OE T A 699, 515 709, 214 9, 699 


The net reduction in commercial operator authorizations was due 
to the Commission waiving the restricted operator permit for opera- 
tion of semiautomatic transmitters used in certain services; also a 
general tendency for holders of lower grade permits to seek those 
of higher grades. 

Amateur radio operators are not listed here because their station 
and operator applications are combined in the safety and special 
services application total. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


More than 2 million pieces of mail were received or dispatched by 
the Commission’s Washington office (exclusive of its Field Engineer- 
ing and Monitoring Bureau) during the year. This was an increase 
of 330,000 over the previous year. Of the 1961 total, over 1.3 million 
were incoming and about 674,000 outgoing. 
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RELEASES 


The Commission issues two general types of mimeographed re- 
leases. One consists of public notices of actions, receipt of certain 
kinds of applications, petitions for rulemaking, hearing calendars, 
etc. The other comprises texts of orders, decisions, and other format 
documents. Copies of the documents are served on the parties con- 
cerned. No public mailing list is maintained for any of the 
Commission’s issue. 

Mimeographing for release and internal administrative use re- 
quired 56,500 stencils, 13.5 million sheets of paper, and nearly 19,8 
million prints during the year. An all-multilith reproduction system 
was put into operation by the Commission in September 1961. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Commission does not make distribution of its printed publi- 
cations which are sold by the Government Printing Office. A. list of 
such publications will be furnished by the Commission on request. 
- The Government Printing Office sells the texts of the Commission’s 
major decisions in a weekly pamphlet form on a subscription basis 
and, later, in bound-volume compilations. Printed copies of the Com- 
mission’s rules and regulations by categories are available from that 
same source. These, too, are sold to subscribers who also receive from 
the Government Printing Office subsequent amendments to the par- 
ticular volume or volumes purchased. That Office additionally sells 
copies of the Commission’s annual and special reports; a composite 
volume of the Communications Act, as amended, and the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act and the Judicial Review Act; statistics of 
communications common carriers, etc. 

Further, all Commission hearing orders and rulemaking (both as 
proposed and finalized) are given official promulgation in the Federal 
Register, which may be subscribed to or single copies purchased 
through the Government Printing Office. 


FOREIGN TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The Commission, cooperating with the International Cooperation 
Administration and the Department of State, continued to plan pro- 
grams in behalf of foreign telecommunications experts and tech- 
nicians for study of U.S. communication systems and industry. 
Domestic industry has partcipated in practically all instances and, 
along with various branches of the Commission, provided training 
to upward of 400 persons since Commission participation in this 
program started in 1951. 


Law and Enforcement 


LEGISLATION 
FCC Reorganization 

During the 1st session of the 87th Congress, a major portion of the 
Commission’s legislative activity was concerned with the President’s 
Reorganization Plan 2 affecting the FCC. About 5 days of hearing 
were held in both Houses before the two legislative committees—the 
Subcommittee on Regulatory Agencies of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee and the Subcommittee on Communica- 
tions of the Senate Commerce Committee. In addition, the House 
Government Operations Committee held a full day of hearing and the 
Senate Government Operations Committee also conducted a hearing. 

Both Houses turned down the President’s FCC reorganization pro- 
posal mainly because of the powers that it would delegate the Chair- 
man and undertook to accomplish the rest of his recommendations by 
legislative means. 

Following the hearing before the Senate committee, the Commission, 
at the request of that committee, submitted a draft of its own legisla- 
tive proposal. This was introduced by Senator John O. Pastore as 
S. 2034 on June 7, 1961, and, following a hearing on June 28, a revised 
bill was recommended to the full committee. 

On the House side, Chairman Oren Harris introduced H.R. 7383 for 
the same purpose. A hearing was held on June 13, following which 
the House committee reported a new bill, H.R. 7856, which was intro- 
duced on June 26. The Senate bill was passed by the Senate on July 
27, 1961, and the House, on August 3 thereafter, adopted a substantially 
similar measure in lieu of its bills. A subsequent conference agreed 
on revisions in S. 2034, which became law when signed by the 
President on August 31, 1961. 

This is the most important legislation affecting Commission organi- 
zation and procedures since the extensive revisions of 1952. It is in- 
tended to improve and expedite the Commission’s functioning. It con- 
forms largely to the President’s reorganization plan except that it 
gives less powers to the Chairman than the Chief Executive’s proposal. 

In substance, the Communications Act is changed to delegate more 
authority to the Commissioners—as panels or individuals—and to 
the staff to enable the Commissioners to devote more time to policy 
and other important matters; permits the Commission to deny review 
petitions without stating reasons; prohibits off-the-record approaches 
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in adjudicatory cases; deletes specific reference to the Office of 
Opinions and Review and permits the Commission staff to recom- 
mend decisions; and, as is the practice in other Federal agencies, 
makes oral argument discretionary and allows Commissioners to 
consult with the General Counsel and Chief Engineer on legal] and 
technical considerations involved in adjudication, and examiners to 
consult with each other on points of law. 


Other Enacted Laws 


Following the close of the 1960 fiscal year, six other bills affecting 
the FCC were enacted into law by the 86th Congress. As noted in the 
1960 annual report, these were— 


Public Law 86-609, enacted July T, 1960, waiving the licensed operator 
and prior construction permit requirements for TV translators and 
boosters, 

Public Law 86-619, July 12, 1960, providing that a Commissioner 
continue to serve until his successor is appointed and qualifies. 

Public Law 86-624, July 12, 1960, retaining the status quo with respect 
to consolidations and mergers of telegraph carriers in the light of 
Hawaii's entry into the union. 

Public Law 86-677, August 24, 1960, suspending for the 1960 campaign 
the equal-time requirements for nominees for President and Vice 
President. 

Public Law 86-751, September 13, 1960, affirming the Commission’s 
authority to regulate charges and services of common carriers using 
microwave and other point-to-point radio circuits. 

Public Law 86-752, September 13, 1960, providing a pregrant pro- 
cedure for certain broadcast and other applications; limitations on 
“payoffs” between broadcast applicants; disclosure of payments for 
broadeast of certain matter; prohibition of deceptive practices in 
broadcast contests; local notice by applicants for new stations, major 
changes or hearings; and short-term licenses or forfeitures for broad- 
east infractions. 


FCC Legislative Program 


Eight Commission proposals to amend the Communications Act 
were introduced during the Ist session of the 87th Congress. They 
were— 

An amendment to sections 219, 308, and 319 to eliminate the require- 
ment of an oath or affirmation on certain documents filed with the Com- 
mission (8.683, H.R. 4113). 

An amendment to section 504(b) and a new section 510 to authorize 
forfeitures for violation of certain rules and regulations in the common 
earrier and safety and special radio fields (S. 1668, H.R. 6581). 

An amendment to exempt persons serving in the FCC unit of the 
National Defense Executive Reserve, who are not otherwise employed 
by the Commission, from the conflict-of-interest provisions of section 
4(b) of the Communications Act and other statutes (S. 1689, H.R. 
6579). 

614899—81-——-3 
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An amendment to section 308(q) which would give the Commission 
authority to require the painting and/or illumination of abandoned 
radio towers (S. 684, H.R. 4114). 


An amendment to subsection (e) of section 307 to remove the present 
restriction against, the renewal of any license more than 30 days prior 
to its expiration in the safety and special services (S. 1871, H.R. 5710). 


An amendment to section 3 and a new section 303 which would au- 
thorize the FCC to issue rules and regulations with respect to com- 
munity antenna TV systems (S. 1044, H.R. 6840). 


An amendment to section 303 and a new section 330 which would give 
the Commission authority to prescribe minimum performance capabili- 
ties for TV receivers (S. 2109, H.R. 8031). 

An amendment to provide for summary judgment procedure in the 
consideration of license applications in appropriate cases. This would 
clarify the situations in which a full evidentiary hearing would be re- 
quired on applications filed under section 308 (S. 2108, H.R. 7895). 


Five of these bills had been passed by the Senate and were pending 
at the end of the fiscal year in the House—namely, those eliminating 
the oath or affirmation, providing monetary forfeitures for violations, 
marking abandoned towers, permitting early renewals, and improving 
the FCC’s administrative process. 

Other Legislative Proposals Affecting the FCC 

Some 300 bills and resolutions affecting the Commission directly or 
indirectly were introduced in the 1st session of the 87th Congress (ap- 
proximately 240 in the House and over 75 in the Senate), Many of 
these were duplicated in both Houses. Among them were more than 
75 bills dealing with removing the excise tax on telephone 
communications. 

Other bills concerned such subjects as— 


Establishing Federal matching grants for educational TV station 
construction. 


Extending the time for annual inspections of ship radio stations. 


Amending the Communications Act with respect to the hours of opera- 
tion of certain broadcast stations. 


Limiting FCC authority to shift TV stations from VHF to UHF. 

Providing civil remedies to persons damaged by unfair commercial 
activities. 

Reimbursement of political parties for broadcast expenditures in 
presidential election campaigns, 

Penalties for malicious damage to communication facilities. 

Providing for assessment and collection of fees to cover cost of opera- 
tion of regulatory agencies. 

Making permanent the equal radio time suspension for candidates for 
President, Vice President, Senator, Representative, and Governor. 
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The Commission submitted to the Bureau of the Budget and com- 
mittees of Congress written comments on more than 20 legislative 
proposals referred to it for study. In lieu of submitting comments 
on several other bills, statements were presented at some congressional 
hearings. 


Congressional Hearings 


The Communications Subcommittee of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee and the Communications and Power Subcommittee of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee held hearings 
on various bills concerning the Commission, including those relating 
to section 315 as it pertained to presidential and vice presidential 
campaigns, educational TV, increasing the effectiveness of regula- 
tory agencies, and other matters. The Commission surveyed all 
broadcast stations to determine the extent and terms under which 
each station made time available for political broadcasting and re- 
ported the results to Congress. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Freedom of Communications held 
hearings on section 315 complaints in the 1960 election. In addition, 
the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency investigated the 
effects on young people of violence and crime portrayed by TV. 

The House Subcommittee on the Judiciary held hearings on various 
subjects concerning which the Commission either testified or sub- 
mitted statements. These included such matters as organized crime, 
antitrust aspects of space communication satellites, network practices 
with respect to “option time” and “must buy” practices, the telephone 
consent decree, the UHF problem, and competitive TV. 

Space hearings.—The Senate Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences held hearings in connection with the use of space communica- 
tion satellites, at which the Commission presented a statement. Hear- 
ings were also held July 13, 1961, when Commissioner T. A. M. Craven 
testified before the companion committee in the House. The House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee held 4 days of hearings 
from Juy 25 to July 28, 1961, at which Chairman Newton N. Minow 
and Commissioner Craven testified. On August 1 thereafter the 
Commission also appeared before the Subcommittee on Communica- 
tions of the Senate Commerce Committee, and on August 8 before the 
Senate Select Committee on Small Business, also on the same subject. 


LITIGATION 


The Commission was a party to a number of cases, mostly in the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit, which 
enunciated principles of law having impact upon the Commission’s 
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procedures and its administration of the Communications Act which, 
in some instances, had a bearing on the procedures of other Federal 
administrative agencies. 


Important Cases 
During the year, the following cases were decided in important areas 
of Commission jurisdiction: 


In Interstate Broadcasting Company, Inc. v. United States of Amer- 
toa and Federal Communications Commission, No. 15561, 109 U.S. App. 
D.C, 255, it was held that immediate judicial review could be sought 
of a Commission order denying intervention in a comparative hearing. 
The court rejected the Commission’s contention that review could not 
be sought until a final decision was issued in the proceeding, on the 
grounds that (1) it would be contrary to the legislative history of 
section 309(b) of the act which expressly confers upon parties in inter- 
est the unconditional right to intervene in the Commission’s proceed- 
ings; (2) immediate review would eliminate the possibility of 
duplication of the entire administrative proceeding, since the Commis- 
sion could stay the proceeding pending determination of the appeal 
if there was sufficient doubt as to the validity of its denial of inter- 
vention; and (8) absent the allowance of immediate review under section 
402(a) of the act, the Commission might be deprived of evidence going 
to the “public interest, convenience, and necessity” introduced by a 
party who might not be aggrieved by the final action upon the hearing. 

The court concluded that the denial of intervention under section 
809(b) is a final order reviewable under section 402(a). It also found 
the alleged economic injury was sufficient to confer standing, particu- 
larly since it was Cumulative to other applications which would interfere 
with the signal of the same party. See also Interstate Broadcasting Co. 
v. Federal Communications Commission, No. 15046, for an enunciation 
of this latter doctrine. 

In Metropolitan Television Company v. United States of America and 
Federal Communications Commission, No. 15810, U.S. App. D.C. 289 
F. 2d 874, the so-called “spot sales” case, the court affirmed the Com- 
mission’s action amending section 3.658 of its rules to prohibit any TV 
network from representing individual stations, affiliated with the net- 
work organization, in the sale of nonnetwork time. The court held 
that the Commission possessed the statutory authority to promulgate 
the regulation, on the authority of National Broadcasting Co. v. United 
States, 319 U.S. 190. 

Ridge Radio Corporation v. Federal Communications Commission, 
No. 15946, U.S. App. D.C. 292 F. 2a 770, the court reversed the Com- 
mission for failure to provide adequate notice of the time within which 
an AM broadcast station applicant could be cut off from comparative 
consideration with other applicants. However, the court sustained the 
validity of the so-called “cutoff” rule (sec. 1.106(b)(1)), and the 
‘Commission’s interpretation of the rule, The Commission had held that 
where an application on a published list was cut off under the rule 
from other later filed applications, in the sense that it could be granted 
without a hearing as against the other applicants who otherwise 
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would be mutually conflicting because of signal interference, it was 
also cut off as against applications not in direct conflict with it, but in 
conflict with another application which was in direct conflict with the 
listed application. 

The rules sustained here and in Ranger et al, v. Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, No. 15714, U.S. App. D.C. 294 F. 2d 240, are impor- 
tant in dealing with the expeditious processing of competing applica- 
tions and the problem of the chain reaction inherent in successive 
applications which present engineering conflicts. 

In Clear Channel Broadcasting Service and WSM, Inc. v. United 
States and Federal Communications Commission, No. 15552, 109 U.S. 
App. D.C. 88, 284 F. 2d 222, the petitioners, who represent 12 clear- 
channel class 1-A AM broadcasting stations, challenged the validity of 
the Commission’s rules and standards relating to the problem of daytime 
skywave radiation. This type of radiation produces interference during 
the transitional hours preceding sunrise and following sunset when 
radio waves radiated into space and refracted back to the earth by the 
ionosphere gradually build up and decline from their nighttime peak. 
These rules and standards, adopted in 1959 at the conclusion of the long- 
pending daytime skywave proceeding in docket 8333, were intended to 
increase the protection of class 1-A stations from the operations of class 
If stations. The gist of the petitioners’ complaint was that the Com- 
mission's final order promulgating rules and standards was inconsistent 
with the original atm of the proceedings. However, the court decided 
that the Commission’s rules and standards, being a reasonable balance 
petween permitting excessive interference and imposing prohibitive re- 
strictions on Class H stations, were adequately based on the evidence and 
within the broad powers of the Commission. 

In Massachusetts Bay Telecasters v. Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, Nos. 13896 and 13899, the court approved the Commission’s findings 
and recommendation on remand in the Boston Channel 5 comparative 
TV case, vacated the original grant to WHDH, Inc., and remanded the 
case for Commission reevaluation of the comparative qualifications of 
the applicants on the basis of the original record as supplemented by the 
record on remand. After hearing before a specially appointed examiner, 
the Commission reported to the court its findings that two of the appli- 
cants were responsible for ex parte attempts to influence a former Com- 
missioner and its conclusion that these activities rendered the original 
grant voidable and required a new comparative evaluation in which 
the ex parte actions would reflect adversely upon the responsible parties. 
On May 8, 1961, the Supreme Court denied a petition for certiorari filed 
by WHDH, Ine. 

In WBEN, Inc. v. Federal Communications Commisston, No. 16017, 
U.S. App. D.C. 290 F. 2d 743, the court held that the grant of a daytime- 
only application for a new AM broadcast station constituted a modifi- 
cation of license of an existing station where conceded objectionable 
interference within its normally protected contour would be caused if 
new station operated presunrise, and the Commission’s rules permit a 
daytime-only station to operate presunrise subject te cessation upon 
complaint. The court, reversing the Commission, held that the Com- 
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mission must either grant the appellant a hearing or condition the 
grant to probibit presunrise operation. 

In Great Lakes Broadcasting Co. v. Federal Communications Com- 
mission, No. 14638, U.S. App. D.C. 289 F., 2d 754, the court sustained the 
commission’s determination in a comparative TV proceeding that the 
Commission need ascertain only whether the applicants’ overall pro- 
gram balance and structure meet the needs of the service area, and that 
a detailed comparison of individual programs is required only where 
significant differences appear in overall programming. 

In Lar Daly v. United States and Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, No. 13030 ([C.A. 7] 286 F. 2d 146), the court (Seventh Circuit) 
upheld the Commission’s refusal to order or “recommend” that 
Columbia Broadcasting System afford petitioner access to its facilities 
to make a statement in opposition to a proposed amendment of section 
315 of the Communications Act. CBS had previously presented a public 
service program devoted to the affirmative viewpoints of exempting var- 
ious kinds of news programs from the “equal-opportunities” require- 
ment and, subsequently, had also allowed the presentation of opposing 
views. The court decided the network had fulfilled its duty of pre- 
senting a balanced presentation of this public issue of a controversial 
nature even though the petitioner, an unsuccessful candidate for Mayor 
of Chicago, had been excluded from offering his personal views. 

In Triangle Publications, Inc. v. Federal Communications Commis- 
ston, Nos. 15970 and 15971, U.S. App. D.C. 291 F. 2d 342, the court 
affirmed a Commission decision denying an application for change of 
transmitter site by a VHF TV station where the effect of the move 
would be to adversely affect the operation in the public interest of 
UHF TY stations, 


Statistics 

During the fiscal year, the Commission was a party in 78 cases in 
the Federal courts. Thirty-eight of these were instituted during 
that period, 34 in the Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit, 3 on petition for writ of certiorari in the Supreme Court, and 
1 in the US. District Court for the District of Columbia. The other 
40 cases were pending at the beginning of the year. 

All three petitions for certiorari, filed by other parties, were denied 
by the Supreme Court. In the courts of appeals, the Commission 
was affirmed in 20 cases and reversed in 7 others. Fourteen cases 
were dismissed by the appeals court on jurisdictional grounds, or 
remanded without decision on the merits. The district court 
dismissed one case. 

As of June 30, 1961, there were 33 cases pending in the Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit. Of these, six have 
been heard and are awaiting decision. No cases are pending in the 
Supreme Court. 
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- A tabulation of the litigation for the fiscal year follows: 


Supreme } Court of | Court of | District 
Court Appeals, Appeals, | court Total 


2(b) | 402(a) 

DOAN A A EANA PAAA E EAE EEEE 3 55 19 1 78 
Cases affirming the Commission. 20 
Cases reversing the Commission... 7 
Cases dismissed on jurisdictional grounds or by agree- 15 

ment, or remanded. 
Denial of certiorari. 3 
Cases pending June 30, 1961. 33 


ENFORCEMENT 


As explained elsewhere in this report, certain types of industrial, 
scientific, and medical eqnipment, during operation, emit electro- 
magnetic energy which may be a source of harmful interference to 
authorized radio communication, Part 18 of the FCC rules controls 
the operation of this equipment to preclude, insofar as possible, the 
possibility of such interference. The primary responsibility for the 
enforcement of part 18 lies with the Commission’s Field Engineering 
and Monitoring Bureau. However, the General Counsel represents 
the Commission in any court proceedings which may be brought to 
enforce the rules. 

During late 1958 it was brought to the attention of the Commission 
that the widespread operation of industrial heating equipment in 
violation of part 18, particularly in the New York City area, was 
causing serious interference to air navigation radio aids, police, TV, 
and other services. Since many of the operators involved were not 
willing to cooperate voluntarily with the Commission in abating the 
interference and otherwise complying with the rules, it became ap- 
parent that part 18 would have to be revised in order to expedite en- 
forcement proceedings against those who declined to cooperate. 

The result was proposed rulemaking issued by the Commission on 
May 13, 1960 (docket 13511). This notice afforded interested parties 
the opportunity to comment. After considering the responses of 
different parties, the new rules were adopted on March 8, 1961, effec- 
tive April 30 thereafter. These new rules clarify the procedures 
which an operator of industrial heating equipment should follow in 
having it certified by a competent engineer as in compliance with the 
electromagnetic radiation restrictions. 

The principal change was the addition of a requirement that certi- 
fication should be made on an FCC form which provides for detailed 
statements as to the methods by which certification was arrived at. 
The form also requires the operator of the equipment to certify in 
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writing that he is familiar with part 18 with respect to operation of 
the equipment and that he has assured himself that it does not cause 
harmful interference; but if such interference should occur he will 
take prompt steps to eliminate it. 

A vigorous enforcement program commencing in early 1959 re- 
sulted in the issuance of about 24 temporary restraining orders by 
the courts against persons who were operating industrial heating 
equipment in the New York City area. The publicity arising from 
these cases as well as stepped-up field enforcement have had im- 
pressive results. Of six major interference cases referred to the Gen- 
eral Counsel’s office in fiscal 1961, only one offender refused to comply 
voluntarily with the rules. In that case a temporary restraining 
order was issued by the court at the Commission’s request. In no 
instance has any court refused to issue such an order when sought 
by the Commission in such cases. 

In view of the attitude of the courts, the tightened procedures, as 
well as the high priority which has been given to this problem by the 
FCC, it probably will be less necessary in the future to seek court 
aid in enforcing part 18, although it will be sought when warranted. 

The number of cases referred to the Department of Justice for 
criminal prosecution under section 501 penal provisions of the Com- 
munications Act remained at about the same level as in fiscal 1960. 
Approximately $2,600 in fines were imposed by the courts in addition 
to sentences of 1 year (suspended) and 3 years’ probation. 

Title ITI, parts II and ITI, of the act requires the operation of 
radio transmitting equipment on certain types of vessels. Failure 
to comply with these requirements and the related FCC rules can 
result in the imposition of forfeitures against both the vessels in- 
volved and their masters. Three marine forfeiture cases which had 
been referred to the Department of Justice were settled with the 
payment of $480 by the offenders into the U.S. Treasury. 


National Defense 


GENERAL 


The Federal Communications Commission is charged with broad 
national defense responsibilities involving wire and radio com- 
munication. 

Section 1 of the Communications Act states that an objective in 
creating the FCC was “for the purpose of the national defense.” 

Section 606 of the act provides for marshaling of wire and radio 
communication facilities in time of national emergency under special 
powers given to the President. 

By Executive Order 10312 in 1951, the FCC was directed to pre- 
pare and put into effect plans for minimizing the use of electromag- 
netic radiations of radio stations as an aid to navigation of hostile 
aircraft, guided missiles, and other devices capable of direct attack 
upon the United States. The Commission has since prepared such 
plans for the broadcast and nonbroadcast services. 

The defense activities for which the Commission is responsible are 
under the direction of the Defense Commissioner (Robert T. Bartley) 
and two Alternate Defense Commissioners (Robert E, Lee, First Al- 
ternate, and Newton N. Minow, Second Alternate) designated by the 
Commission, 

During fiscal 1961, significant accomplishments were made in vari- 
ous areas of the Commission’s defense activities. 


CONELRAD PROGRAM 


Should the United States ever be subjected to direct enemy attack, 
CONHDLRAD and the national emergency broadcasting system will be 
vital to our defense. This carefully planned program would prevent 
an enemy from using our radio stations to assist him and yet permit 
emergency broadcasting such as you now hear. The voluntary par- 
ticipation of the radio and television broadcasters of the nation at their 
own expense ig a commendable exampie of individual responsibility 
which is so essential to the survival of this Nation. 


So declared President Kennedy in an address over CONELRAD on 
April 28, 1961, during a civil defense drill. 

CONELRAD is the name given the program for controlling radio 
operation in event of an attack. It is a contraction of the words 
“COMtrol of HLectromagnetic RADiation.” The prime purpose of 
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this program is to prevent radio signals from being used as beams to 
guide enemy aircraft or electronic missiles. In peacetime it renders 
an incidental, yet important, service in giving advance warning of 
serious threats of hurricanes and other storms, floods, and kindred acts 
of nature which might endanger life and property. 

In time of armed emergency, it would alert all radio stations to 
leave the air except certain AM broadcast stations which, working in 
clusters in a system of rotation so as to confuse direction finding, will 
operate on 640 and 1240 ke to communicate civil defense and other 
pertinent information to the public. Some designated stations in other 
radio services would furnish essential emergency service under pre- 
scribed controls. 

A special alerting communication system is used to send the 
CONELRAD alert to key broadcast stations for airing and pickup 
by other stations (broadcast and nonbroadcast) which monitor the 
key stations for that purpose. 

On May 17, 1961, a nationwide teletype alerting system was estab- 
lished to replace largely the older telephone alerting system. The 
new system makes use of the established Associated Press and United 
Press-International press teletype networks, which operate on a con- 
tinuous basis and to which most broadcast stations subscribe. A 
special control system makes it possible for the commander in chief 
of the North American Air Defense Command to utilize the two press 
networks for delivering the alerting message to broadcast stations. 
Advantages of the system are manifold—it expedites delivery of the 
alert, provides record copy of messages, eliminates human factors in- 
volved in distributing the message by telephone, and makes use of an 
established system, As soon as the new teletype adjunct is fully 
tested and evaluated, the old telephone alerting system will be phased 
out. Tests started in September 1961. 

Simultaneously with implementation of the new alerting system, 
certain program and control lines, used to control broadcast trans- 
mitters when operating in a cluster sequentially, are being eliminated 
at considerable monetary savings to the Department of Defense. This 
became feasible after an improved system for operating broadcast 
stations in a synchronous manner was developed and tested in 
cooperation with the U.S. Air Force. 

On April 28, 1961, a nationwide half-hour CONELRAD drill was 
held in conjunction with the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
Operation Alert 1961. The drill was highly successful and included 
the participation of all radio services, except certain international, 
maritime, and aviation elements, 
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MILITARY-FCC EMERGENCY COMMUNICATIONS COMMITTEE 


Under the direction of the Military-FCC Emergency Communica- 
tions Committee, experimental feasibility studies were continued to 
evaluate and test the possibility of utilizing commercial broadcast 
and industrial radio facilities for emergency survival communication 
in event of war or disaster, to back up common carrier facilities 
which may be rendered inoperative by enemy action, indirect damage, 
or casualties of operating personnel. Evaluation reports are being 
submitted by the committee to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and to the 
FCC Chairman for review and consideration. 


STATE FM DEFENSE NETWORKS 


The Commission, with the help and cooperation of the State In- 
dustry Advisory Committees and the commercial broadcasters, con- 
tinued its efforts in establishing FM Defense Networks. These 
networks consist of emergency trunk circuits provided by off-the-air 
relay between FM broadcast stations in a contiguous area using the 
main channel and/or subcarrier channels, where available, for relay 
purposes, By this means, it is practical to provide the public with 
emergency communication when normal facilities are disrupted or 
destroyed. 

A notable test of the usefulness of such a system was demonstrated 
during Hurricane Donna in Florida in September 1960. 

Currently 33 States have implemented some form of FM Defense 
Network. 

EMERGENCY BROADCAST SYSTEM 


On July 29, 1960, the Commission approved the National Industry 
Advisory Committee plan, “Technical Arrangements To Ensure Na- 
tionwide Continuity of the Emergency Broadcast System During 
Conelrad and the Period Following Issuance of the Conelrad Radio 
All Clear.” This plan provides for the President and other Federal 
officials to communicate with the public via the broadcast networks 
preceding, during, and following an enemy attack. It also assures 
continuity of communication between State and local civil defense 
directors and the general public within their respective jurisdictions. 
The plan is being amplified to permit the President to use the system 
from designated points in each State. 


INDUSTRY ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


During the fiscal year, terms of reference for the Industry Advisory 
Committees appointed by the Commission under the authority of sec- 
tion 8, Executive Order 10312, were approved and published. The 
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National Industry Advisory Committee (NIAC), State Industry 
Advisory Committee (SIAC), and Local Industry Advisory Com- 
mittees (LIAC), through coordination and liaison, work toward a 
“national system of information dissemination by means of the 
Emergency Broadcast System and emergency communications, under 
conditions of war, or a threat of war, or a state of public peril or 
disaster or other National, State, or local emergency.” Regional 
Industry Advisory Committees are also being organized. 


INDUSTRY RELATIONS 


The Commission sponsored and held an Annual Defense Com- 
munications Seminar at Gettysburg, Pa., on August 3 and 4, 1960. 
Members of the National and State Industry Advisory Committees 
and representatives from the Department of Defense participated. 
The agenda included matters of mutual concern to the Commission 
and the communications industry dealing with emergency planning 
on a national scale. 


DEFENSE COORDINATION 


The FCC Division of Defense Coordination reports to the Defense 
Commissioner and is concerned primarily with agency mobilization 
planning and liaison with other Federal departments and agencies 
on defense matters other than CONELRAD and radiofrequency 
management activities. These matters include plans to assure the 
continuity of the Commission’s essentia] functions in an emergency. 

During the year, the division provided for the training of the 
FCC unit of the National Defense Executive Reserve and FCC em- 
ployees designated as communicators in the Interagency Communica- 
tions System (U.S. Army Signal Corps). Training included pro- 
cedures in teletype, cryptography, and facsimile. The division also 
arranged for instructors and classes in first-aid procedures, firefighting 
and radiological detection. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EXECUTIVE RESERVE 


The FCC unit of the National Defense Executive Reserve, estab- 
lished pursuant to Executive Order 10660, February 15, 1956, assists 
in the execution of the agency’s essential functions in a national 
emergency. It is comprised presently of 20 members who are tele- 
communications experts from diverse branches of the communications 
industry and professions, and who train for the handling of myriad 
problems which would arise from discharging the essential functions 
of the FCC in the event of enemy attack. During the year, they 
participated in a defense communications seminar. 
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EMERGENCY COMMUNICATIONS FACILITIES 


During the year, the Commission installed its Kineplex printer 
equipment at the agency emergency relocation site. This equipment 
is capable of a very rapid printout of the essential resource data from 
a central computer located at the OCDM classified location and is 
used in support of FCC damage assessment activity. 

A mobile radio communication center, together with its associated 
emergency power supply, is stationed at the emergency relocation 
site. It is capable of providing emergency communication between 
the Commission’s relocation site and stations in its monitoring net- 
work and the OCDM classified location. The mobile center can 
handle radio teletype as well as radiotelegraph traffic. The range of 
the facility under normal propagation conditions is considered suffi- 
cient to contact directly any one of a number of the Commission’s 
radio-equipped monitoring stations. If necessary, these stations 
could function as relay points to other stations. During Operation 
Alert 1961 and at other intervals throughout the year, these facilities 
were used in successful tests with other FCC stations and the OCDM 
classified location. 

Three FCC monitoring stations have or are constructing fallout 
protected operating positions. 


OPERATION ALERT 1961 


Operation Alert 1961 was the eighth of a series of annual civil de- 
fense and defense mobilization exercises. FCC headquarters in Phase 
I of the exercise included the assignment of a cadre of Commission 
task force personnel to the OCDM classified location, representation 
at the National Resources Evaluation Center, and the activation of 
the emergency communication facilities at the agency emergency re- 
location site. Headquarters participants traveled to the OCDM 
classified location on the receipt of alert warnings from the OCDM. 
The Chairman and the Defense Commissioner went there by air 
transportation provided by the military, while the remaining par- 
ticipants made the trip by automobile. The agency’s essential operat- 
ing records and documents were reviewed for currency and adequacy. 
Simulated emergency actions were executed in accordance with the 
developing situation. The line of succession of officials set forth in 
the Commission’s rules for the Emergency Relocation Board was 
tested. 

Participation by FCC field personnel consisted primarily of dis- 
patching FCC representatives to two of the eight OCDM regional 
headquarters offices and the activation of the relocation sites of nine 
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of the FCC district offices and the operational testing of emergency 
communication facilities, 

The Operation Alert exercise demonstrated the ability of the agency 
to execute its essential functions under the conditions posed by the 
attack assumptions. 


FCC FAMILY RENDEZVOUS POINT 


The rendezvous point is a facility for uniting FCC families in the 
event of separation during an emergency and for certain designated 
employees to receive emergency assignments. Facilities include mass 
feeding, and shelter and protection from radiation fallout. It is 
supplied with emergency communication equipment capable of link- 
ing with other FCC stations, including relocation sites and mobile 
units. The facilities were tested during the year for readiness, 

On Memorial Day, May 30, a picnic for FCC families was held to 
orientate them on the routes to and facilities at the rendezvous point. 


Broadcast Services 


PROGRAMS 
General 

Broadcast regulation during the year was marked by intensified 
Commission effort to assure compliance with its rules and regulations, 
particularly in the matter of the broadcaster’s responsibility to serve 
the public interest. 

A programing policy was enunciated, a closer check of station per- 
formance was instituted—especially at license renewal time, and 
special attention is being given to complaints and other indications 
of infractions. Stress was placed on the requirement that applicants 
and licensees ascertain the programing needs of their respective com- 
munities and meet them with balanced programs. Applicants for 
new stations, major changes, license renewals and transfers must now 
give local public notice of such intent. And hearings, insofar as 
possible, are held in the communities affected. 

Congress strengthened the Commission’s hand to grant licenses for 
less than the normal 3-year period so as to, in effect, put a station on 
probation ; also to impose forfeitures on stations for violations which 
do not warrant revocation proceedings. Cease-and-desist orders have 
now been invoked against broadcast violators. 

Additional legislation helped the Commission to deal with certain 
objectionable broadcast practices, such as making it illegal to accept 
payola for plugging records and other commercial services over the 
air without announcing such consideration, and providing penalties 
for those who “fix” quiz and other programs purporting to be based 
on knowledge, skill, or chance. 


Programing Policy 

On July 29, 1960, the Commission issued a report and statement 
of policy on programing in connection with its overall inquiry into 
TV network practices (docket 12782). Itsaid in part: 


In the fulfillment of his obligation the broadcaster should consider 
the tastes, needs, and desires of the public he is licensed to serve in 
developing his programing, and should exercise consctentious efforts 
not only to ascertain them but also to carry them out as well as he 
reasonably can. He should reasonably attempt to meet all such needs 
and interests on an equitable basis. Particular areas of interest and 
types of appropriate service may, of course, differ from community to 
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community, and from time to time. However, the Commission does 
expect its broadcast licensees to take the necessary steps to inform 
themselves of the real needs and interests of the areas they serve and to 
provide programing which in fact constitutes a diligent effort, in good 
faith, to provide for those needs and interests. 


The major elements usually necessary to meet the public interest, 
needs, and desires of the community in which the station is located 
as developed by the industry, and recognized by the Commission, 
have included: (1) opportunity for local self-expression, (2) the 
development and use of local talent, (3) programs for children, (4) 
religious programs, (5) educational programs, (6) public affairs pro- 
grams, (7) editorialization by licensee, (8) political broadcasts, (9) 
agricultural programs, (10) news programs, (11) weather and market 
reports, (12) sports programs, (13) service to minority groups, (14) 
entertainment programing. 

The elements set out above are neither all-embracing nor constant. 
We reemphasize that they do not serve and have never been intended 
as a rigid mold or fixed formula for station operation. The ascertain- 
ment of the needed elements of the broadcast matter to be provided by 
a particular licensee for the audience he is obligated to serve remaing 
primarily the function of the licensee. His honest and prudent judg- 
ments will be accorded great weight by the Commission. Indeed, any 
other course would tend to substitute the judgment of the Commission 
for that of the licensee. 

For the first time, the Commission denied an application for a 
new broadcast station solely on the grounds of inadequate program- 
ing preparation. On June 28, 1961, it turned down the application 
of Suburban Broadcasters for a new FM station at Elizabeth, N.J., 
because it failed to determine the programing needs of the com- 
munity intended to be served. 


TV Network Inquiry 

Under its order of February 26, 1959 (docket 12782), the Commis- 
sion continued the phase-by-phase study, by means of public hear- 
ings, of the TV network program selection process. 

In October 1960 hearings were resumed at Los Angeles and exten- 
sive testimony was obtained from producers of TV films. Witnesses 
included spokesmen for several leading motion picture studios, inde- 
pendent producers, and program “packagers,” talent agents and 
broadcast personalities involved in TV film production. A major 
talent representation organization, which is also a TV program 
packager and film producer, refused to testify in public. In March 
1961 the Los Angeles hearings were continued and testimony was re- 
ceived from various persons who had been engaged in placing “hidden 
commercials” in TV programs. The reluctant talent organization 
witness again refused to testify. The Commission recommended that 
the Department of Justice seek criminal sanctions, 
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In June 1961 hearings in New York City received testimony from 
TV writers, directors, producers, and broadcast personalities concern- 
ing the status of live and taped programing. In addition, they com- 
mented on the development of drama, documentary programing, and 
“balance and diversity” in present-day TV schedules. These wit- 
nesses included persons engaged in the creation, production, writing, 
casting, sale, and licensing of live TV programs for network showing. 
Because of the free expression of views at this hearing, the Commission 
warned at its conclusion that the testimony given should not be the 
basis for retaliatory action by any FCC licensees. 

Additional proceedings began in September to hear representatives 
of national advertisers who sponsor many of the TV network pro- 
grams. After a review and analysis of the entire record, the national 
TV networks will be called to testify as to the roles, policies, and prac- 
tices they pursue in the program selection process and other relevant 
matters. 

Concurrent with these hearings, the Office of Network Study has 
commenced a study of the nature and scope of network financial and 
proprietary interests in TV programing. It may assist in deter- 
mining to what extent, if any, the networks employ their power of 
program selection for their own economic benefit. 


COMPLAINTS 


Publicity given to congressional inquiries into various broadcast 
practices, the Commission’s programing inquiry and related actions 
and pronouncements, and the industry’s promise and efforts to im- 
prove program content, have raised the public voice in protesting 
many aspects of station and network programing. 

Mail of this nature to the FCC has correspondingly increased. It is 
handled by a new unit in the Broadcast Bureau to deal especially with 
complaints and compliance matters. During the last 3 months of 
calendar 1960, the mail volume received by this division totaled nearly 
1,150 pieces (not including 1,270 letters objecting to a single program— 
a network rodeo presentation). For the first 5 months of 1961, this 
mail increased to about 4,300 letters. 

Of the 8-month total, nearly 1,800 complained about program bal- 
ance, individual programs, profanity, program cancellations, and over 
500 complained of excessive crime and violence on TV; some 390 others 
objected to slanted news and editorializing ; 550 complained that com- 
mercials were false or misleading, constituted lotteries, or disapproved 
advertising of liquor, tobacco, and underwear; nearly 350 complained 
about contests, publicity stunts, and other business practices; nearly 
250 objected to excessive length and nature of commercials; and 100 
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alleged payola practices. Of the remainder, about 480 inquired as to 
Commission rules on various aspects of programing, and 570 were 
largely from civic and other groups lauding FCC efforts to improve 
programing. (The latter figure does not include letters received by 
Chairman Minow in response to his National Association of 
Broadcasters speech—now over 6,000.) 

During fiscal 1961, more revocation proceedings were instituted and 
more renewal applications were designated for hearing than in any 
other year in the Commission’s history. In addition, the Commission 
invoked a cease-and-desist order for the first time in a broadcast case, 
also the new sanctions of short-term renewal and forfeiture, 

The first year of operation of the complaints and compliance unit 
was devoted largely to developing facts about payola practices, but it 
also found time to inquire into hidden ownership, unauthorized trans- 
fers of control, misrepresentations in applications and other statements 
to the Commission, and violations of various rules and regulations. 
More effective liaison was established with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in matters relating to false and misleading advertising. 

At the close of the year, action on 558 applications by regular broad- 
cast stations for renewal of licenses had been deferred pending resolve- 
ment of a variety of questions. They included 446 AM, 76 FM, and 36 
TV stations. (The licenses of these stations had expired in the mean- 
time, but the Jaw permits them to continue operating pending disposi- 
tion of their respective cases.) 


HEARINGS 


During fiscal 1961, the Commission ordered certain stations to show 
cause why their licenses should not be revoked, and designated the re- 
newal applications of some other broadcast licenses for hearing. The 
great majority of these proceedings relate to questions of concealment 
or misrepresentation on the part of the licensee, failure to live up to 
programing representations, and promoting fraudulent contests. 
Hearings were or are to be held in the communities concerned. A list 
follows: 

Palmetto Broadcasting Co. (dockets 13985-13986}, hearing at Kings- 
tree, S.C, on renewal and license applications for station WDKD 
there, concerned broadcast of allegedly vulgar, suggestive, and indecent 
material; misrepresentations made to the Commission; the extent of 
licensee control exercised over programing; the responsiveness of the 
licensee’s programing to meet the needs of the area; and whether the 
licensee possesses the necessary qualifications to be a licensee, 

Wireline Radio, Inc. (docket 13972), scheduled at Lewisburg, Pa., 
involves question of unauthorized transfer of control and misrepresen- 
tations with respect to correction of technical defteiencies in station 
‘WITT operations, 
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KWK Radio, Inc. (docket 13827), revocation proceeding scheduled at 
St. Louis, Mo., involves questions of fraudulent contests conducted by 
the licensee with respect to both the hiding of prizes and certain bonus 
club operations. 

Gila Broadcasting Co. (dockets 13598 et al.), involves renewal applica- 
tions of five AM stations and one FM station in Arizona. Hearing was 
held in Phoenix on issues with respect to concealment of ownership and 
unauthorized transfer of control. 


Eleven Ten Broadcasting Corp. (dockets 13622-13623), hearing held 
in Pasadena, Calif., on application for renewal of license of KRLA on 
issues regarding fraudulent contests, mislogging of programs, whether 
programing representations were made in good faith and whether an 
alien exercised control of the licensee contrary to section 310 of the 
Communications Act, 


Mandan Radio Association (docket 13855), revocation hearing held in 
Bismarck, N. Dak., on issues respecting unauthorized transfer of con- 
trol, misrepresentations, and concealment of ownership of station 
KBOM. 


Leo Joseph Theriot (docket 13925), revocation proceeding involves 
station KLFT, Golden Meadow, La.; hearing held at New Orleans on 
issues concerning misrepresentations and concealment and failure to 
comply with various technical rules. 


Seaway Broadcasting Co., Inc. (docket 14051), revocation proceeding 
scheduled to be held in Chicago, IL, on issues of misrepresentation and 
failure to make full disclosure of ownership of station WMPP. 

It is expected that even a greater number of these types of hearings 
will be held in the field. They involve important public interest issues 
bearing directly on the qualifications of licensees and require the as- 
signment of a minimum of two FCC counsel who generally must spend 
many days both in the field and Washington in connection with a hear- 
ing. As the result, one-third of the attorneys in the Hearing Divi- 
sion have been in the field at the same time on hearing assignments. 
This has made it difficut for the remaining staff to handle without un- 
due delay the numerous pleadings and hearings for cases held in 
Washington. 

PROGRAM INFORMATION FORM 


On February 17, 1961, the Commission proposed rulemaking (docket 
18961) looking toward amending section IV of the broadcast appli- 
cation forms to require, among other things, a statement by the appli- 
cants as to measures taken and efforts made by them to determine the 
tastes, needs, and desires of the communities served and the manner 
in which they propose to meet those needs and desires. 

The proposed changes would require a description of the service 
area, its needs and interests, the opportunities afforded community 
expression, specialized programing, more information about the pres- 
entation of controversial issues of public importance (including edi- 
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torializing), data on program types, time devoted to commercial spot 
announcements, and measures taken by applicants to insure the main- 
tenance of appropriate programing and advertising standards. The 
Commission concluded that certain revisions of its proposals were de- 
sirable. Accordingly, on May 12, 1961, the date for filing comments 
was extended until further order. The Commission reviewed the com- 
ments already received and held informal conferences with industry 
representatives and other interested parties. The principal objective 
of these discussions was to insure that questions proposed by the Com- 
mission could be answered on the basis of reasonable efforts and rec- 
ords to be kept by the applicants. A Notice of Further Proposed 
Rulemaking was issued on July 7, 1961, and on the following Octo- 
ber 6 a public meeting was held with the National Association of 
Broadcasters to further discuss the contemplated revisions. 


SPONSORSHIP IDENTIFICATION 


On September 18, 1960, a bill (S. 1898) became law and amended 
section 317 of the act. Among other things, it redefined situations in 
which broadcast licensees must make sponsorship identification an- 
nouncements. In addition, the new law (Public Law 86-752) added 
a new section 508 to the act requiring disclosure by persons other than 
broadcast licensees who provide or receive valuable consideration for 
the inclusion of any matter in a program intended for broadcast. 
The persons to whom section 508 relate had previously not been di- 
rectly subject to provisions of the act. 

In adopting the new legislation, Congress cited 27 examples to 
illustrate the intended effect of the proviso clause in amended section 
317(a). These examples were listed by the Commission in a public 
notice of September 21, 1960, at which time the Commission stated 
that until adoption of the new rules, it would interpret the new 
statute and existing rules in the light of these examples. 

Subsequent to enactment of this legislation, the Commission held 
two informal conferences with interested parties to discuss what would 
be a reasonable approach to implement this law. The first confer- 
ence, on September 21, 1960, was with representatives of the Motion 
Picture Association of America, the Alliance of Television Film Pro- 
ducers, Inc., and several of the latter’s member production organiza- 
tions. The other, on November 4, 1960, was with representatives of 
the networks and the National Association of Broadcasters, 

On April 27, 1961, the Commission proposed rulemaking on the 
subject (docket 14094). A question of concern to the Commission 
was the applicability of the new statute to films shown on TV but not 
produced exclusively for TV. To avoid any uncertainty, the Com- 
mission proposed to rule that any films made for commercial dis- 
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tribution after the effective date of the proposed rules would be pre- 
sumed to have been produced for later TV showing. 

The Commission proposed 9 interpretations of applicability of spon- 
sor identification in addition to the 27 congressional examples. At 
the close of the fiscal year, the comments in this proceeding were being 
reviewed, 

POLITICAL BROADCASTS 


Congress amended section 315(a) of the act, effective September 
14, 1959, to exempt from the “equal opportunities” requirement ap- 
pearances by legally qualified candidates on bona fide newscasts, news 
interviews, news documentaries, or on-the-spot coverage of news 
events. In addition, the Commission is required to include in each 
annual report to Congress “a statement setting forth (1) the informa- 
tion and data used by it in determining questions arising from or con- 
nected with such amendment; and (2) such recommendations as it 
deems necessary in the public interest.” 

The procedure generally followed by the Commission with respect 
to section 315 complaints is as follows: Immediately upon receipt a 
complaint is acknowledged and the complainant informed that the 
Commission is communicating with the licensee. : At the same time, 
the licensee is advised of the complaint and directed to reply within. 
a given time. Such notice is given by telegram, letter, or telephone 
depending on the date of the election. When necessary, and prac- 
ticable, the licensee is informed of the specific factual data required 
to reach a determination. 

Ali section 315 matters are given priority consideration. When a 
determination is made, both the licensee and the complainant are ad- 
vised by telegram, letter, or phone as may be required by the circum- 
stances. 

In deciding whether a particular “use” of a station’s facilities by a 
candidate comes within the section 315 exemptions, the Commission 
seeks factual information bearing on the determinative factors, For 
example, in a case in which the applicability of the exemptions was in 
issue, the Commission inquired into the following matters: Whether 
the candidate requesting “equal opportunities” was a “legally qualified 
candidate”; the format and content of the program on which he ap- 
peared; whether the program was “regularly scheduled,” and if so, 
the times of the day and week; when the program was first initiated 
and when the candidate who first appeared on the station commenced 
his appearances; whether controversial issues were disqussed by the 
first candidate, and if so, whether opportunity was afforded to present 
opposing viewpoints; the total amount of free time received by the 
initial candidate since he became a legaliy qualified candidate; a copy 
of the script of the program in issue; and the basis for the station’s 
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denial of the request of the complaining candidate for equal time. 

The Commission has not experienced any serious problems in ap- 
plying the section 315 amendments in cases before it. Accordingly, 
it is not making any recommendations on the subject. 

On August 24, 1960, the President signed Senate Joint Resolution 
207 which suspended the section 315 equal-time provision with re- 
spect to the 1960 presidential and vice presidential candidates. The 
resolution required the Commission to report to Congress on the 
“effect” of the waiver and any recommendations the Commission might 
have. On January 31, 1961, the Commission made a preliminary 
report, to the Senate Commerce Committee Communications Sub- 
committee. On March 1, 1961, it submitted a final report. 

During the period from August 24 to election day 1960, only two 
complaints with respect to the “equal opportunities” provision were 
filed on behalf of major party candidates for President, and three 
complaints by independent candidates. From January 1 to Au- 
gust 23, 1960, the Commission received no complaints on behalf of 
major party candidates for President and one complaint from another 
source, 

By means of an August 1960 questionnaire, data were obtained on 
a State-by-State basis of the extent to which AM, FM, and TV sta- 
tions carried programs and announcements involving appearances by 
candidates for President, Vice President, Senator, U.S. Representa- 
tive, and Governor. 

Practically all TV stations reported carrying some political broad- 
casts, and over 95 percent of the AM stations carried political pro- 
gram time or announcements. Only a handful of stations had a 
policy of not carrying any political broadcasts. 

Charges for broadcasts by or on behalf of Republican candidates 
aggregated $7,558,809; Democratic, $6,204,986; candidates for all 
other parties, $431,483. The total of approximately $14.2 million 
was 45 percent greater than the figure reported in the 1956 election 
campaign. The money spent on network TV was approximately 
the same as in 1956, whereas expenditures on network radio decreased 
by 75 percent. The substantial overall increase over 1956 was ac- 
counted for by expenditures on stations—a gain of 92.3 percent for 
TV and 42 percent for radio. TV and radio networks doubled the 
amount of free time given to major party candidates and their sup- 
porters, compared to the 1956 campaign. On the other hand, free 
time allotted to candidates of other parties and their supporters 
declined sharply. 

The joint network “Great Debate” programs—the first time op- 
posing presidential candidates appeared on the air in live debate— 
were carried, with few exceptions, by affiliated TV stations. Radio 
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network affiliates also reported high clearances for these debates, al- 
though less than the TV affiliates. 

Networks and the stations provided virtual equality in sustaining 
program time between the presidential and vice presidential candi- 
dates of the two major parties. This equal treatment also extended 
to appearances of less than 5 minutes’ duration on newscasts which 
were exempted by the 1959 amendment, 

Sixty-six stations (53 AM, 7 AM-FM, 4 FM, and 2 TV) reported 
broadcasting editorials for or against political candidates. Almost 
all of these stations indicated that they had either broadcast reply 
statements to their editorials or had made efforts to obtain such replies. 


BROADCAST OF CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 


In its June 1, 1949, “Report on Editorializing by Broadcast Licen- 
sees,” the Commission enunciated the principle that when a licensee 
permitted the use of his facilities for a discussion of controversial 
issues of public importance, he was under an obligation to afford rea- 
sonable opportunity on his station for the broadcast of opposing view- 
points. This principle, sometimes referred to as the “fairness 
doctrine,” has since been the Commission’s policy. 

In September 1959, Congress added a caveat to a section 315 amend- 
ment which has been interpreted by the Commission and the broad- 
cast industry as affirming the Commission’s fairness doctrine. This 
caveat reads: 

Nothing in the foregoing sentence shall be construed as relieving 
broadcasters, in connection with the presentation of newscasts, news 
interviews, news documentaries, and on-the-spot coverage of news events, 
from the obligation imposed upon them under this chapter to operate in 
the public interest and to afford reasonable opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of conflicting views on issues of public importance. 

Senate Joint Resolution 207, which suspended the “equal oppor- 
tunities” provision of section 315 during the 1960 campaign with re- 
spect to nominees for President and Vice President, also contained a 
caveat that “Nothing in the foregoing shall be construed as relieving 
broadcasters from the obligation imposed upon them under this Act 
to operate in the public interest.” The Commission has construed this 
as a further affirmation of its fairness policy. 

Unlike the “equal opportunities” provision of section 315 which deals 
with the rights of individuals (candidates), the “fairness doctrine” 
deals with controversial public issues in general. In the latter connec- 
tion, the Commission stated in its editorializing report: 

The licensee will in each instance be called upon to exercise his best 


Judgment and good sense in determining what subjects should be con- 
sidered, the particular format of the programs to be devoted to each 
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subject, the different shades of opinion to be presented, and the spokes- 
men for each point of view. In determining whether to honor specific 
requests for time, the station will inevitably be confronted with such 
questions as whether the subject is worth considering, whether the view- 
point of the requesting party has already received a sufficient amount of 
broadcast time, or whether there may not be other available groups or 
individuals who might be more appropriate spokesmen for the particu- 
lar point of view than the person making the request. . . . 

Reference is made to this because individuals who may not invoke 
the political “equal opportunities” provision of section 315 sometimes 
seek the use of station facilities under the “fairness doctrine.” Since 
the licensee is permitted more discretion in applying the “fairness 
doctrine” than the “equal opportunities” provision, determinations as 
to compliance with the former are more difficult and time consuming. 


ASSIGNMENT OF LICENSES 


The consideration paid for broadcast properties continued to in- 
crease, Record prices for AM stations were reached on negotiations to 
sell WMGM, New York City, to Crowell-Collier Broadcasting Corp. 
for $10,950,000 (since broken off), and to sell WINS, in the same city, 
to Storer Broadcasting Co. for $10 million (which faces a hearing). 
A record price was paid for a UHF TV station (KJEO, Fresno, 
Calif., which sold for $3 million). 

On April 25, 1961, the Commission gave notice that a consolidated 
hearing appeared necessary on applications of (a) the National Broad- 
casting Co. to assign WRCV, AM and TV, Philadelphia, to RKO 
General, Inc., in exchange for RKO’s WNAC, AM, FM, and TV, in 
Boston; (6) NBC to assign WRC, AM and TV, Washington, to RKO; 
(e) RKO to assign WGMS, AM and FM, Washington, to Crowell- 
Collier Broadcasting Corp.; and (d) NBC to purchase KTVU (TV), 
San Francisco. Also involved in this proceeding are NBC’s applica- 
tions for renewal of licenses for the Philadelphia and Washington 
stations and competing applications by the Philco Corp. and the San 
Francisco Chronicle. Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. and the Chron- 
icle were to be made parties to the hearing. The Commission pro- 
posed, in addition to the comparative considerations, to include issues 
relating to the qualifications of NBC and RKO; antitrust actions in- 
volving NBC and/or RCA; conduct and activities of NBC to pur- 
chase stations in Boston and San Francisco; possible trafficking in 
licenses by NBC, RKO, or KTVU (TV); programing operations 
of Crowell-Collier; and multiple broadcast interests of RKO. The 
application for the sale of WGMS to Crowell-Collier was later with- 
drawn. 

Due to the frequent turnover of a large number of broadcast stations 
and the concern which this has occasioned to Congress and the Com- 
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mission, proposed rulemaking issued on December 9, 1960, looks 
toward hearings in transfers where a station has been held Jess than 
3 years and a finding cannot otherwise be reached that changed circum- 
stances justify the sale. The Commission is continuing its study of 
“trafficking” in broadcast licenses and is collection data on all station 
sales, 

The fiscal year saw an increase in the number of licensees who were 
selling a minority or even a majority of their shares to the general 
public. Such sales are normally made to raise capital for improving 
facilities or acquiring additional facilities. 


LOCAL NOTICE REQUIREMENT 


Public Law 86-752, approved September 18, 1960, requires, among 
other things, that applicants for new stations, major changes in exist- 
ing stations, station sales and license renewals, also designations for 
hearing, give local public notice of such applications. Newspaper 
publication is required for applications for new or major changed 
facilities and hearings; and broadcast announcement for modifica- 
tion, assignment, transfer, or license renewal. 

The Commission, on November 16 thereafter, amended its rules 
accordingly. On July 26, 1961, it clarified these requirements with 
respect to type of publication and time of broadcast announcement. 
In the case of notices relating to filing or designation for hearing of 
renewal applications, additional statements are required of the appli- 
cant to inform the local community that those who desire to do so 
can write to the Commission to call its attention to facts for considera- 
tion in determining whether a grant of an application would serve 
the public interest. 

On August 1, 1961, the Commission amended its rules to provide 
that whenever the only application for a broadcast facility in a 
community is sought to be withdrawn by agreement between compet- 
ing applicants, and the withdrawal would impede the distribution of 
radio service, the withdrawing applicant shall give local public notice 
of the proposed withdrawal so that new parties may file substitute 
applications. 

OTHER 1960 ACT AMENDMENTS 


The Commission also implemented other changes required by 
Public Law 86-752. 

On September 28, 1960, the rules were amended to provide for 
issuing or renewing a broadcast station license for less than the 
statutory 3-year period in cases where the Commission deems it in 
the public interest to do so. 
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On November 16 thereafter, rule amendments eliminated the re- 
quirement for section 309(b) letters of notification prior to designa- 
tion for hearing and the former “protest” procedure. It established 
a new pregrant procedure for handling objections. 

On January 11, 1961, a new section 311i(c) was adopted to insure 
that the Commission is apprised of all agreements proposing to re- 
move a conflict between mutually exclusive broadcast applications. 
Applicants are required to furnish information which will enable 
the Commission to determine whether effectuation of such an agree- 
ment would serve the public interest. The new rule is designed to 
curb “payoffs.” 

On February 7, 1961 the rules were changed to reflect amendments 
to sections 503 and 504 of the act which provide for monetary for- 
feitures (payable to the U.S. Treasurer) against a broadcast licensee 
for willful or repeated infractions of the rules. (The first notice of 
such a forfeiture was issued March 22, 1961, against the Crowell- 
Collier Broadcasting Corp. for apparent liability in the amount of 
$10,000 for continued improper technica] operation of its station 
KDWB, St. Paul, Minn. On July 26 thereafter an order of forfeiture 
of $2,500 was issued.) 


TELEVISION (TV) BROADCAST SERVICE 
General 
Television is an integral part of American life. As of June 30, 
1961, it reached into 90 percent of this country’s homes. Some 54 
million TV receivers were in the hands of the public. Of the number 
authorized to go on the air, 456 VHF and 76 UHF commercial 
stations were operating in 273 markets at the end of the fiscal year. 


UHF Promotion 


Yet, one of the most perplexing questions still facing the Commis- 
sion is the TV allocations problem—how to get at least three or four 
signals into every home and to provide for the future growth of 
video. 

It is impossible to have a competitive TV system for the Nation’s 
growing needs in the commercial and educational fields with the 
present 12 VHF channels alone. Unless prospective broadcasters can 
be interested in utilizing the 70 UHF channels, the TV system will 
have no room in which to expand. 

A general study has explored various possibilities for major long- 
range changes. One possible basic course of action is the shift of all 
or a major part of TV to the UHF band. The FCC has undertaken 
a large-scale program of experimentation and demonstration in New 
York City to compare VHF and UHF transmission side by side. It 
is hopeful that from this test will grow a renewed interest in the 
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feasibility of adequately covering major population centers through 
the use of improved UHF transmission and receiving equipment. 

The Commission has also requested legislation which would require 
that all TV sets shipped in interstate commerce be equipped for UHF 
as well as VHF reception. If all-channel receivers are available 
throughout the Nation, a substantial incentive will be provided for 
revived interest in UHF broadcasting. 

Action has also been taken to improve opportunities for effective 
competition among a greater number of stations in individual mar- 
kets. In some cities, the Commission is endeavoring to do this by 
deintermixture, namely, deleting VHF channels in order to make the 
area completely or substantially UHF; in other cities, it is seeking to 
squeeze in VHF channels at less than standard spacings. 

In a substantial step to encourage more general use of the UHF 
channels, the Commission on July 28, 1961, proposed a comprehensive 
program (docket 14229) which would— 


Eliminate the UHF table of assignments and permit application in 
a given community for any workable UHF channe} without the neces- 
sity for rule making to change the assignment table. 


Permit dual operation of both UHF and VHF stations in the same 
city by those already broadcasting in the VHF band. 

Reserve a pool of UHF channels for future use by existing VHF 
broadcasters and educational interests. 

Adopt a first-come-first-served policy so that a qualified application 
fora UHF channel may be granted without comparative hearing against 
possible competition for the channel. 


Relax various technical requirements to reduce costs in the con- 
struction and operation of a UHF station, and 


Employ UHF translators to bring TV service to remaining white areas. 


As a part of this program, the Commission additionally proposed 
to establish competitive balance in particular communities where 
UHF service is struggling for survival against VHF competition. 
In Madison, Wis.; Rockford, Ill.; Hartford, Conn.; Erie, Pa.; Bing- 
hamton, N.Y.; Champaign-Urbana-Danville-Springfield-Decatur, 
Ill.; Columbia, S.C.; and Montgomery, Ala., the Commission would 
remove the single VHF assignment and make each of these markets 
all UHF. (During fiscal 1961, Fresno and Bakersfield, Calif., were 
deintermixed to make the San Joaquin Valley a UHF area.) 

At the same time, and in order to meet pressing need for a third 
competitive facility in some of the largest two-station markets, the 
Commission added new VHF channels in Syracuse and Rochester, 
N.Y., and in Grand Rapids, Mich., and proposed to add a new VHF 
channel at less-than-minimum mileage separation in Baton Rouge, 
La.; Birmingham, Ala.; Charlotte, N.C.; Dayton, Ohio; Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Johnstown, Pa.; Knoxville, Tenn.; and Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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In July 1961, the Commission sponsored an exhibition at Washing- 
ton of UHF video equipment in which leading receiver and UHF 
translator manufacturers as well as educational organizations partici- 
pated. The FCC provided an information booth at which both its 
own and industry engineers answered questions regarding UHF trans- 
missions and reception. This exhibit was keyed with the advent of 
a UHF educational station at the Nation’s Capital. 


Translators, Repeaters, and Boosters 

In an effort to bring TV to areas not getting adequate service, the 
Commission has since 1956 authorized UHF translator stations. 
Translator stations provide a means whereby the signals of a regular 
TV station may be received, converted (translated) to another chan- 
nel, amplified and retransmitted at comparatively low cost, for 
reception in a small community where other direct reception is unsatis- 
factory. On July 27, 1960, the Commission established regulations 
for the operation of low power (1 watt) translators in the VHF band 
(docket 12116) and, at the same time, scheduled a procedure enabling 
existing unauthorized repeaters (boosters, similar to translators in 
nature and operation) which were constructed before July 7, 1960, to 
apply for temporary authorization to continue operation until Octo- 
ber 31, 1961, pending their compliance with the new translator re- 
quirements. Members of the Commission’s broadcast, legal, and field 
engineering units held a series of meetings in western areas where 
most of the unlicensed booster stations are located to assist their oper- 
ators obtain interim authority while preparing to convert to the new 
low power VHF translator stations. 

As of June 30, 1961, the Commission had authorized 703 TV trans- 
lator stations (345 UHF and 358 VHF), and had 705 applications 
(45 UHF and 640 VHF) for others on file; also, 1,044 TV repeater 
authorizations were issued and 39 such applications were pending. 

It appeared that some VHF translator applications were being 
filed by VHF stations for the purpose of extending the latter’s cover- 
age beyond normal service-areas, so the Commission on June 29, 1961, 
proposed rules which would preclude licensing VHF translators to TV 
broadcast stations except under prescribed circumstances. 

On May 17, 1961, UHF translator licensees were permitted to use 
on-channel “boosters” to supplement service, particularly in areas 
unable to obtain good reception because of terrain barriers. At the- 
close of fiscal 1961, one UHF booster application had been granted 
and another was pending. 


National Spot Sales Representation by TV Networks 


Pursuant to a recommendation of the 1957 network study report, 
the Commission adopted a rule prohibiting TV stations other than 
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those licensed to a network from being represented in national spot 
sales by an organization which operates the network with which the 
station is affiliated. On March 2, 1961, the appeals court unani- 
mously upheld the Commission action. (See “Litigation”.) The af- 
fected stations must conform by December 31, 1961. 


TV Option Time 

On September 14, 1960, after a public hearing, the Commission 
concluded that the option time rules should be amended to prohibit 
TV stations from optioning to networks more than 214 hours in each 
of four time segments (docket 12859). At the same time, it made 
other changes with respect to option-time arrangements to allow for 
greater selection flexibility by stations. The effect was to permit 
any TV station which had contracted with a network to carry a 
particular program series to reject such series on the grounds that it 
was unsatisfactory, unsuitable, or contrary to the public interest. 
The new rules also provide that a TV station may substitute for a 
network program one which, in the station’s opinion, is of greater 
local or national importance. 

The Commission’s decision was appealed to the court. On April 19, 
1961, the Commission announced its intent to reconsider its previous 
action and the court remanded the proceeding at the Commission’s 
request. On May 4, 1961, the Commission invited comments on 
whether time optioning is in the public interest and, if found contrari- 
wise, what rule should be adopted to prohibit the practice. 


Subscription TV 

On June 22, 1960, the Commission received an application (the 
first) to conduct trial subscription TV operations over WHCT on 
channel 18 at Hartford, Conn. In the following October it conducted 
a hearing on issues to assess the proposal’s compliance with the con- 
ditions for trial operations set out in the third report on subscription 
TV released March 24, 1959 (docket 11279), and to hear objections 
by five Connecticut motion picture theater owners and the Connecticut 
Committee Against Pay TV. 

Upon consideration of the record of the 5-day hearing and subse- 
quent pleadings, the Commission on February 23, 1961, granted the 
requested trial authorization. In doing so, it found that the trial 
operation posed no threat to the free TV services available at Hart- 
ford. An appeal from the Commission’s grant is pending in court. 

Among conditions laid down by the Commission was that the Hart- 
ford toll-TV test should start no later than 6 months after the de- 
cision (i.e, by August 28, 1961), but, on good cause shown, the 
commencement date was extended to July 1, 1962. 
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No other completed application for a subscription television trial 
authorization has been received. 


Noncommercial Educational TV 

During the 9 years since 1952, when it first provided for noncom- 
mercial educational TV operation, the Commission has made special 
effort to encourage the development of this service. Though 273 
channels are reserved for this purpose, only slightly more than 50 
ETV stations are on the air. However, their success is an incentive to 
other educators to speed their plans to take advantage of this modern 
visual teaching medium. 

Two cities each had two operating ETV stations—Oklahoma City, 
Okla. (one on a commercial channel), and Pittsburgh, Pa., and in 
1961 a second channel was reserved in Ogden, Utah, and Milwaukee, 
Wis. The Commission is considering proposals to add a second 
reservation in Albany, N.Y. 

Several petitions to delete educational reservations have been denied 
and a number of reservations have been added to several communities, 
including Presque Isle and Augusta, Maine, and Newark, Ohio. 

Alabama, Connecticut, Georgia, Ohio, and Texas have three or more 
operating ETV stations. Florida has an ETV network of 5 VHF 
stations and has asked that 12 additional UHF channels be reserved 
for this educational network. 

On June 15, 1961, the Greater Washington Educational Television 
Association received a construction permit for the first ETV station to 
serve the National Capital area, It will operate on a UIIF channel 
in an area where four VHF commercial stations are on the air. 

On March 29, 1961, the Commission undertook an inquiry into 
means to make available for educational use one of the seven VHF 
channels which serve the New York City and Los Angeles metro- 
politan areas. 

On June 30, 1961, an application was filed to assign the license of 
WNTA-TY, a commercial station, to a New York City citizens group 
organized as Educational Television for the Metropolitan Area, Inc., 
which proposes to operate it as an educational station. The sale was 
opposed by the State of New Jersey. The station operates on channel 
13, which is assigned to New Jersey, but (as in the case of the other 
six VHF stations in New York City) has its transmitter atop the 
Empire State Building to serve a large area including northern New 
Jersey. The Commission approved the transfer on October 25, 1961. 
New Jersey appealed to court but later withdrew. 

On October 25, 1961, the Commission established an Educational 
Broadcasting Branch, reorganizing its former Economics Division 
as the Research and Education Division for that purpose. 
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Airborne TV Instruction Test 


Purdue University reported substantial progress in activating an 
experimental system of TV instruction using airborne transmitters 
operating on UHF channels 72 and 76. This is pursuant to a Decem- 
ber 22, 1959, Commission grant for the purpose of air-telecasting 
educational courses to elementary and secondary schools, colleges, and 
universities located within 200 miles of Montpelier, Ind. The project 
employs two DC-6 AB airplanes, each with two UHF transmitters, 
flying, one at a time, in a 10-mile circle at an altitude of 23,000 feet 
over central Indiana. 

Test flights were made during the first 2 weeks of May 1961. Be- 
ginning June 19, the airborne transmitters were used for 3 weeks to 
provide informaton on the courses of instruction to summer work- 
shops for school teachers and administrators. Good-to-excellent re- 
ception was reported from places 200 miles distant from the aircraft. 
Regular telecasts for the school year 1961-62, 4 days a week and 6 
hours a day, were scheduled to commence September 11, 1961. 

The Midwest Program on Airborne Television Instruction, a co- 
operating organization, has prepared video tape for 15 courses con- 
sisting of 1,344 telecasts including such subjects as arithmetic; 
French, Spanish, and Russian languages; elementary and general 
science; music; world history and geography; American history; 
government and civics; and art. These tapes will be made available 
to noncommercial educational TV stations and educational closed- 
circuit installations throughout the country. Also, ETV stations 
located within the service areas of the airborne transmitters will be 
granted permission to rebroadcast their signals. 


TV Agreements With Canada and Mexico 

In March of 1961 a “working arrangement” was agreed to with 
Canada to deal with certain technical problems which have developed 
in administering the 1952 joint agreement concerning TV assignments 
within 250 miles of the border. 

In October 1960 a general basis of agreement was reached with 
Mexico of assignment of VHF stations within 250 miles of that border 
and negotiation of details continues. There is a joint 1958 agreement 
between the two countries on UHF assignments within 200 miles of 
the border. 


FREQUENCY MODULATION (FM) BROADCAST SERVICE 


General 

Increased interest in FM broadcast outlets is being evinced by 
mounting applications and more competition for facilities. This is 
due, in large measure, to the growing scarcity of AM outlets, the 
opportunity for FM stations to obtain additional revenue by furnish- 
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ing subsidiary services and, more recently, by the blanket authority 
given them to engage in stereophonic broadcasting. 

The growing number of FM stations and certain changes in the 
FM rules made it necessary to confer with Canada looking to possible 
modifications of a 1947 agreement which governs the assignment of 
FM stations along the border. 

Because of potential detrimental effect by portable FM receivers 
on electronic equipment on aircraft, the Federal Aviation Agency 
banned carrying such receivers aloft beginning May 25, 1961. 


Commercial FM 


As of June 30, 1961, there were 1,092 commercial FM stations 
authorized; of these, 889 were on the air. The previous high in 
authorizations was about 1,020 in 1948, from which peak the number 
decreased to around 550 in the middle 1950’s. In 1957 the upward 
trend began and is still continuing. Of the operating commercial 
FM stations at the close of fiscal 1961, 275 held subsidiary communi- 
cations authorizations. 

During the year, the first commercial FM grant was made for 
Wyoming. All other States now have commercial FM stations ex- 
cept North and South Dakota, Montana, and Vermont. 


Educational FM 


In contrast to commercial FM, the noncommercial educational FM 
broadcast service has continued a slow and steady increase since its 
inception. As of June 30, 1961, of 199 stations authorized, 186 were 
on the air. 

The rules were amended during the year to enable educational FM 
stations to engage in subsidiary services of a noncommercial nature, 
such as programing for classroom and other specialized audiences, 
relaying programs between educational FM stations, and remote cue- 
ing and other functions relating to station operation. The changes 
permit these stations to present material for which the only consid- 
eration is the matter furnished and/or the payment of any line 
charges involved. 


Stereophonic Broadcasting 

On June 1, 1961, the Commission amended its rules to permit the 
transmission of stereophonic programs by FM broadcast stations on 
a multiplex basis. Any FM station may transmit these programs 
without further Commission authorization. A subcarrier is used in 
conjunction with the main channel operation of stations offering the 
service. The Commission considered several proposed “stereo” sys- 
tems, but adopted the one which provided the best quality of trans- 
mission with only negligible effect on the listener who is receiving 
only the main channel program. 
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By early July 1961, approximately six stations had begun stereo- 
phonic broadcasting and others were expected to follow. It is antic- 
ipated that FM stereo receiving equipment will appear on the market 
in the relatively near future. 

While FM stereo must be regarded as an adjunct to aural FM serv- 
ices, the Commission is hopeful that it will add a new dimension to 
FM listening. 

On September 27, 1961, the Commission denied petitions to insti- 
tute proceedings looking toward adoption of stereo standards for AM 
broadcast stations at this time. 


Change in FM Rules 

The need for a revision of the FM rules is due to many technical 
and other developments since this service was started 20 years ago. 
The demand for FM facilities is now such as to pose many of the prob- 
lems which beset AM broadcasting. Therefore, on June 29, 1961, 
the Commission started an inquiry looking toward revamping the 
FM rules. The considerations relate to two general questions: (1) 
whether the present system of FM station assignments is the best 
one for optimum development of this important service; and (2) how 
the development and expansion of FM can be achieved without the 
administrative burdens and delays inherent in present AM station 
assignment process. 

The Commission specifically proposes an overall plan of new FM 
station assignments based on minimum mileage separations with re- 
spect to existing stations and also, to some extent, on maximum sep- 
arations. Three classes of commercial FM stations are proposed—one 
with a nominal protected service range of 25 miles, another of 50 
miles, and the third of 100 miles. In addition, educational stations 
would be divided into two classes—one of low power (10 watts) and 
the other with powers and ranges equal to the commercial stations. 
It also will consider whether duplication of AM programs on FM 
stations should be curtailed. 

In order to expedite application processing and to remove many 
administrative burdens on the part of the Commission and handicaps 
for the prospective applicants, a simple go-no-go type of assignment 
principles is contemplated. Many other technical and procedural 
changes are proposed to update the FM broadcast service to accom- 
modate its growth in the most efficient manner possible. 


STANDARD {AM) BROADCAST SERVICE 
General 
AM radio continues to withstand the onslaught of TV. As of 
June 30, 1961, there were 3,602 AM stations on the air and 155 under 
construction. 
614899615 
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Class IV Stations 

On May 28, 1958, the Commission increased the limit on daytime 
power of class IV (local) stations from 250 watts to 1 kilowatt. The 
great majority of resulting applications involved interference prob- 
lems in violation of section 3.28(c) (10-percent rule). So the Com- 
mission, on December 14, 1960, exempted existing class IV stations 
seeking daytime power increases from that provision. This helped 
in processing class IV applications, but a substantial backlog delayed 
realization of the public benefits to be derived from increasing the 
daytime power ceiling on local channels. It also delayed the process- 
ing of other classes of applications. 

There is a total of 1,110 class IV stations. By March 18, 1961, 308 
applications to increase to 1 kilowatt had been granted and 343 were 
pending. Therefore, on May 3, 1961, the Commission took further 
steps to expedite the granting of these applications. Section 1.854(c) 
was amended to permit simultaneous consideration of related pending 
class IV applications for increased power, thus eliminating much of 
the delay and many hearings. 


Clear Channels 

In initiating this proceeding (docket 6741) in 1945, the Commission 
noted that there are still large areas of the United States which had 
no radio service during the daytime and no primary radio service at 
night. The basic question presented was whether any changes should 
be made in use of these clear channels. There are 23 domestic class 
I-A frequencies which are given complete nighttime protection from 
objectionable cochannel interference to enable them to render wide- 
area nighttime secondary (skywave) service to remote communities 
and rural areas not reached by other AM stations. Only a little more 
than 50 percent of the land area of the United States receives a primary 
(groundwave) nighttime AM service. 

Parties to this proceeding have, in a voluminous and complex 
record, advocated numerous and diverse approaches to the problem. 
There are two general divergent views. One urged that class I-A 
stations could provide a satisfactory signal to wide areas through the 
use of increased power and by limiting the operation (during night- 
time hours) of cochannel stations. The conflicting view contended for 
an increase in the number of unlimited-time stations on the clear 
channels. 

Since the original record in this proceeding, numerous changes have 
occurred in the broadcasting industry. TV expanded and radio listen- 
ing habits changed substantially. There were 900 operating AM sta- 
tions when this proceeding began; in 1958 there were 3,000. Therefore, 
in the latter year the Commission reopened the record and invited 
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comments on proposals to open 12 specified clear channels for addi- 
tional unlimited-time assignments and to reserve for later determina- 
tion proposals to increase power on the remaining clear channels. 
Subsequently, in 1959, it asked for comments on 2 proposal to assign 
new class II stations on 23 clear channels, the new stations to be 
located in certain selected and designated States. 

After considering the subsequent record, the Commission on Sep- 
tember 13, 1961, concluded the clear-channel proceeding by rule 
amendments opening the way to the assignment of one unlimited-time 
class II station on each of 13 clear channels, under controlled condi- 
tions, to provide service to underserved or white areas. The action 
will not affect present use of the remaining 12 clear channels. 


NARBA and United States-Mexican Agreements 

Within the past year, two international agreements concerning AM 
broadcasting entered into force. One was the North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement (NARBA), effective April 19, 
1960, between Canada, Cuba, and the United States and, on May 4, 
1961, with the Dominican Republic. The other was the United States- 
Mexican agreement which became operative June 9, 1961. They com- 
plement each other and afford a sound basis for continued coordination 
of AM broadcast assignments among the North American countries. 

On June 21, 1961, and on July 12, 1961, the Commission amended its 
rules to conform with the above agreements. Except in certain areas 
near the Mexican border, U.S. class II stations on Mexican I-A chan- 
nels may now operate with power up to 5 kilowatts instead of the 
former ceiling of 1 kilowatt. 

The new rules contain substantially the same provisions as now con- 
cerning consideration of applications by class IV stations to operate 
with up to 1 kilowatt power daytime, even though under NARBA the 
ceiling on class IV stations is 250 watts, both daytime and nighttime. 
Such applications will be considered where the proposed operation 
would not cause objectionable interference to a foreign station and 
where the applying station is not located within certain areas near 
the Mexican border or in Florida close to Cuba. 


INTERNATIONAL BROADCAST STATIONS 


International (or high frequency) broadcast stations extend service 
to foreign countries. There were two such non-Government stations 
in operation and one under construction in the United States. KGEI, 
at Belmont, Calif., directs programs to Central and South America 
and has an application to broadcast to Japan. WRUL, Scituate, 
Mass., now operated by Metro Media, Inc., broadcasts to Europe, 
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Africa, and Central and South America. Station WINB, Red Lion, 
Pa., indicates it will commence operations shortly. One experimental 
station in Cincinnati, Ohio, uses an international broadcast frequency 
to provide a continuous signal used in propagation studies by the 
National Bureau of Standards. All other international broadcast 
facilities in the United States are operated by the U.S. Information 
Agency. 
MISCELLANEOUS BROADCAST SERVICES 


There are more than 6,300 broadcast adjuncts, About 5,000 of 
these are used for remote pickup purposes; others link studios and 
transmitters, and still others provide facilities for development and 
experimentation. On July 27, 1961, the Commission proposed doing 
away with the separate classifications of AM, FM, and TV (aural) 
studio-transmitter links and combining them in a single category to 
be called aural broadcast STL stations. 


STATISTICS 


Current Broadcast Authorizations 

At the close of fiscal 1961, outstanding broadcast authorizations of 
all classes totaled 18,845, representing a net gain of 2,666 collectively 
for the year. 

A breakdown of authorizations for the different classes of broadcast 
services at the yearend follows: 


Class June 30, 1960 | June 30, 1961} Terence 
(decrease) 
Commercial AM 3,581 3,757 176 
Commercial TV. 653 650 (3) 
‘TV translators. 302 703 
TY repeaters- 0 1,044 1,044 
TV boosters. - 1 
Educational T 64 67 3 
Auxiliary TV... 1,093 1,254 16L 
Experimental 'T 27 3 
Commercial FM 912 1,092 180 
Educational FM 181 199 18 
International. 5 4 (1) 
4,219 4,943 664 
65 69 4 
4 0 
16 31 15 
11,179 13,845 2, 666 


Status of Broadcast Authorizations 

There were 7,513 AM, TV, and FM broadcast stations authorized 
at the close of fiscal 1961, of which 6,955 had authorizations to go on 
the air and 548 others held construction permits. A breakdown 
follows: 
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Operating | Construction 


Class authorizations permits 
Commercial AM. 8, 602 165. 
Commercial TV. 553 97 
637 66 
044 0 
9 1 
5A 13 
839 203 
186 B 
6, 965 648 


Also, 275 commercial FM stations held subsidiary communications 
authorizations to engage in functional (background) music and other 
multiplexed operations. 


Broadcasting Since 1949 
Until 1949 Commission reports of broadcast totals did not give 
figures for stations actually on the air. f 
The following table shows the number of authorized, licensed, and 
operating broadcast stations, and pending applications at the close 
of the past 13 fiscal years; also the number of stations deleted during 
those years : 


Dele- | Pending OP's | Total | OP'snot| Total 
Year Grants} tions | apptica- | Licensed | on air | on air | onair | autbor- 
ns ized 
200 55 382 1, 983 43 , 006 173 2,170 
194 70 277 2,118 26 | 2,144 159 2, 303 
116 35 270 2, 248 33 | 2,281 104 2, 385 
60 25 3 2,333 22 | 2,355 65 2, 420 
187 23 250 2,439 19 | 2458 128 2, B84, 
148 29 226 2, 565 18 | 2, 583 14 2,697 
161 18 304 2,719 13 | 2,732 108 2, 340 
197 18 389 2, 87} 25 | 2,896 124 3,020 
232 4 431 3,044. 35 | 3,079 169 3, 238 
132 17 536 3,218 35 | 3,253 100 3, 353 
159 12 679 3,328 49 | 3,377 123 3, 600 
92 n 822 8,442 41 | 3,483 98 3, 581 
178 2 702 3, 545 67 | 3,602 165 3,767 
COMMERCIAL TV 
15 7 338 13 56 69 48 117 
0 8 351 at 5T 104 5 109 
0 0 415 81 26 107 2 109 
0 1 716 6 12 108 0 108 
381 6 572 10i 97 198 295 483 
174 81 200 104 298 402 171 573 
67 58 127 137 821 458 124 582 
60 25 128 186 310 496 113 609 
55 13 129 344 175 519 132 65? 
35 21 125 427 129 556 109 665 
24 22 14 475 91 568 101 667 
22 36 106 481 98 579 T4 653 
833 36 80 +497 5 543 97 650 
TV TRANSLATER 

0 43 17 A 4l 33 14 
6 A g2 Qo 92 64 U6 

7 27 158 9 158 87 

3 19 233 0 69 
19 279 a 279 i 103 


*10 not on air. 
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Dele- | Pending OP's | Total | CP’snot} Total 
Year Grants} tions į applica- | Licensed | on air | on air | on air | author- 
tions ized 
TV REPEATER 
1961. ------ -rnanan 1,044 0 39 Of 1,044] 1,044 0 1,044 
TV BOOSTER 
1061....--.----------------- 4) 1 0 I 0 0 0 1 l 
EDUCATIONAL TV 
0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 
17 p] 29 9 1 1 16 17 
13 0 17 0 6 6 24 wv 
5 1 14 1 10 Il 23 34 
7 9 it 1 19 20 21 AL 
8 0 8 14 12 26 23 49 
4 9 9 29 3 32 21 53 
6 0 7 37 6 43 16 59 
8 1 7 40 7 47 17 64 
4 i 9 43 n 5 B 67 
COMMERCIAL FM 
57 212 65 877 360 737 128 865 
35 169 17 493 198 691 4l 732 
15 aL 10 534 115 649 10 659 
24 36 9 582 47 629 19 
29 79 8 551 29 21 601 
27 54 Š 529 2A 553 16 569 
27 44 6 525 15 540 12 552 
31 37 10 519 li 530 16 546 
40 26 24 519 11 3t 560 
A 57 526 22 548 86 634 
153 18 7 578 44 622 147 769 
960. 165 22 na 700 41 74l 171 912 
1961_- 200 20 829 60 889 203 1, 
EDUCATIONAL FM 
18 7 9 31 3 u 24 58 
25 4 3 6l 1 62 20 82 
19 6 2 82 1 83 12 95 
12 2 2 91 1 92 12 104 
13 1 3 106 0 106 10 H6 
9 2 l 117 9 117 6 123 
7 3 1 121 3 124 a 427 
13 4 6 126 9 126 10 136 
17 5 2 135 0 135 13 148 
11 3 6 144 3 147 10 187 
16 8 2 150 4 154 11 165 
20 4 1 161 4 165 16 181 
21 3 4 176 10 186 13 199 


Reinstatement of some deleted authorizations and other considera- 
tions not detailed in this table account for any seeming discrepancy 
in the relation of grants and deletions during the year to the total 
yearend authorizations, 

Stations actually operating or holding authorizations to operate 
are covered by the term “on the air.” “OP's” indicate construction 
permit status. 


Broadcast Applications 

During the year, 15,500 broadcast applications were received, or 
2,887 more than the year previous. The following is a breakdown 
of broadcast applications in nonhearing status at the end of the fiscal 
year (for docket statistics, see “Commission” chapter) : 
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Incoming workload Disposed 
Pend- Returned Pend- 
Applications ing to processing Dis- | Desig- | ing 
July 1, missed, | nated |June 30, 
1960 New Granted | devied, for 1961 
Hear- } Non- returned } hesr- 
ing | Hear- ing 
ing 
STANDARD BROADCAST (AM) 
New stattons-. 628 3 105 138 182 519 
Major changes. 656 2 239 79] 150 498 
5 344 217 332} 1,015 
1 631 90 2 174 
3 1,195 82 4 872 
4 448 2 1 339 
All others. 1 1,062 “A 1 266 
Total applications.__.__._.| 2,308 | 4,736 a 14 3, 680 486 340 2, 666 
FREQUENCY MODULATION (FM)! 
New stations. 85 256 4 2 216 33 25 73 
Major chang Al 254 1 1 224 15 4 54 
Subtotal. 126 440 
Assignments 29 152 
Renewals. 188 295 
nm 248 
67 543 
Total applications. 481 | 1,962 5 5 1,678 


New stations_. 
Major changes. 


Subtotal. 
Assignments and transfers.. 
Renewals.. 


Licenses. 
All others. 

Total applications. ..--__.- 439 691 2 8 590 33 464 
‘New stations... 5 725 
Major changes. 2 12 


New stations... 
Major changes.. 


Subtotal.. 
Assignments a1 


Total applications__..-_... 


Total nonhearing appli- 
cations 


164 1,111 
475 
224 1, 586 
47 289 
649 1,375 
442 1,333 
16 113 
1,378 4, 696 
4,823 12,372 1,203 409 6,408 


1 Includes noncommercial educational. 
3 Includes noncommercial educational. 
3 Includes: international, relay and studio link, developmental, experimental TV, remote pickup, TV 


auxiliaries, 
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Broadcast Industry Financial Data 


The radio and television industry for the calendar year 1960 re- 
ported total revenues (which are derived from the sale of time, talent, 
and program materials to advertisers) of $1,866.3 million. 

Total radio revenues increased by 6.7 percent to $597.7 million while 
total television revenues rose to $1,268.6 million, or 9.0 percent above 
1959. 

Total radio and television profits were $290.0 million, an increase 
of 9.6 percent above 1959. Television broadcast profits of $244.1 mil- 
lion were 9.8 percent higher and radio profits of $45.9 million were 8.3 
percent greater than 1959. 

The following tables show the comparative calendar 1959-60 finan- 
cial data for the radio and television broadcast industries. 


Broadcast Revenues, Expenses and Income of Networks and Stations of Radio ! 
and Television Broadcast Services, 1959-60 


{$ Millions} 


Percent 
Service 1959 1960 Increase or 
(decrease) 


Total broadcast revenues 


Radio___ $560.0 $597.7 6.7 
Television 1, 163.9 1, 268.6 9.0 


Industry total_._.--.--------.----2----- 22s een eeenee nee neee---] $1, 723.9 $1, 866.3. 8.3 


Total broadcast expenses 


$517.6 $551.8 6.6 
341.6 1, 024.5 8.8 
Industry total. -_..---------------------20--eenee i $1, 459.2 $1, 576.3 8.0 


Broadcast income (before Federal 
income tax) 


$42.4 $45.9 8.3 
222.3 244.1 2.8 


$264.7 $290. 0 


Industry total- 


1 Includes AM and FM broadcasting. 


Nore: 1960 radio data cover the operations of 4 nationwide networks, 3,470 AM and AM-FM and 218 
independent FM stations. Excluded are 40 AM and AM-FM< stations and 3 independent FM stations 
whose reports were filed too late for tabulation. 1959 data are for 4 nationwide networks, 3,380 AM and 
AM-FM and 148 independent FM stations. 1960 TV data cover the operations of 3 networks and 530 
stations, 1959 TV data cover the opratious of 3 networks and 519 stations. 
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Nationwide Networks Only, 1959-60 
{Including owned and operated stations} 


1959 1960 Percent in- 
Item (millions) | (millions) | crease or 
(decrease) 
$636.5 $703.7 10.6 
60. 4 63.0 4.3 
576.1 640.7 11.2 
553.1 
64.9 
488.2 
33.4 
(4.8) 
87.9 


Nore 1: Radio data include the operations of 19 nationwide network-owned AM stations in 1959 and 1960. 
Nore 2: Television data include the operations of 17 net work-owned stations in 1059 and 15 in 1960. 


Investiment in Tangible Broadcast Property of 4 Nationwide Networks, Their 19 Owned 
and Operated Stations and 3,451 Other Radio" Stations, 1960 


Investment in tangible 
broadcast property 


Original cost | Depreciated 
@thousands)| cost ($ 
thousands) 


4 natlonwide networks. $8, 740 $4, 472 
19 network owned and operated stations. 8,047 4,496 
3,451 other stations. 897,053 210, 883 


Til ia a A a 414,740 219, 851 


1 Excludes 218 independently operated FM stations, 
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Comparative Financial Data of 4 Nationwide AM Radio Networks and 3,470 AM 
‘Stations, 1959-60 


{In thousands] 
Amount 
4 nation- | 19 owned 1960 total 4| Percent of 
Item wide and 3,451 ination wide} increase or 
networks | operated | stations | networks | decrease 
stations and 3,470 
stations 
Revenues from the sale of time: 
Network time sales: 
Sale of network time to advertisers.| $31, 917 


Total network time sales- 


Deductions from network’s revenue 
from sale of time to advertisers: 
Peta to, owned and operated en 


paid to affiliated stations- 


Total participation by others 
(excluding commissions) in 
Tevenue from sale of network 

ime...-.. aea ieaie TR 


Total retentions from sale of net- 
work time.------------- wan en ee] 


Non-network time sales: 
National and regional advertisers.. 
Local advertisers. ~--~- iea 
Total non-network time sales. 
‘Total time sales-.--------------- 


Deduct—-Commissions to agencies, 
representatives, etc...--------.. Saumen 


Net time sales._.--------.+------ 


Revenus from incidental broadcast ac- 
tiyities 


Sundry ‘broadcast revenues----- 
Total incidental broadcast activities. 


Total broadcast revenues. 


Total broadcast expenses. 
Eroan cast income (before 
x) 


31, 917 


26, 925 $656} $7,445] $35,026 “Dn 
23,700} 178,312 | 202,102 7.4 
10,749 374, 597 385, 7.83 
34, 539 552, 909 587, 448 7.3 

26,925 | 35,195) 560,354 68 
4,817 6,815 55, 255 66, 887 6.4 
22,108 | 28,80} 505,099 | 565, 587 6.8 
8,190 2, 438 12, 203 22, 831 25 
1, 620 11,575 13, 445 0.3 
9,440 3, 058 23,778 36, 276 1.7 
31, 548 31,438 528, 877 591, 863 6.5 
38, 443 27, 561 477, 563 543, 557 6.2 
(6,895)/ 3,877] 51,324] 48,308 9.8 


Nore: Data for 1959 cover the operations of 4 nationwide networks and their 19 owned and operated 
stations. 1960 data for owned and operated stations reflect the sale of 1 station by one network and the 


acquisition of 1 station by another network 
() Denotes loss. 
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Broadcast Revenues, Expenses, Income, Investment in Tangible Broadcast Property of 
Frequency Modulation (FM) Stations Operated by Non-AM Licensees, 1959-60 


Broadcast revenues, expenses, and income 


1059 Amount 1960 Amount 
Item Number of | (millions) | Number of| (milifons) 
stations stations 


Total FM broadcast revenues 


Total FM statlons....-..---.seeeenoncnerenenee 


Total FM broacast expenses 


FM stations operated by: 
Non-AM licensees. ....---------- 222-20 eeneee eee e 148 $5.9 218 $8.2 


Industry total. Q@) 0) 


FM broadcast income (before Federal income tax) 


FM stations operated by: 


Non-AM licensees. 148 ($1.6) 218 ($2.4) 
Industry total. Qi. Sees © 
Investment in tangible broadcast property 1960 
Original cost ($ thousands) Depreciated cost ($ thousands} 


$8,171 $6, 258 


1 Of this amount $1.3 million was reported as incidental broadcast revenues including revenues from 
providing functional music or other special services, ¥ 

2 In view of the difficulty in a joint AM-FM operation in allocating FM operation expense separately 
from AM station operation expense, licensees of such stations were not required to report FM station expense 
separately, As aresult, FM industry totals for expense and income are not available. AM-FM licensces, 
however, were requested to report separately the revenues, if any, attributable to FM station operation, 


{ ) Denotes loss, 


Investment in Tangible Broadcast Property of Television Networks and Stations, 1960 


Investment in tangible 
broadcast property 


Number 


Item ol 
stations 


3 networks and their owned and operated stations. 115 $140, 505 $76, 796 
Pre-freeze stations. 93 167, 924-4, 74,353 
Total pre-freoze stations... 102-0 -----4--e--ese renee seewee ne 1108 308, 429 151, 149 
Post-freeze station: 
VHF. 346 248, 624 134, 353 
UHF. 6 35, 850 18, 034 
Total post-freeze stations. - -.-..--------.--.20-------2---neene| 422 284, 374 4° 152, 387 


Grand total... 530 592, 803 303, 536 


1 Includes one post-freeza VHF station owned and operated by a network. 
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TV Broadcast Revenues, Expenses and Income, 1960 


{In milifons] 

15 network | 515 other | Totals 

item 3 networks | owned and TV networks 
operated stations {and 530 TV 

TV stations] stations 

Revenues from the sale of time: i 
Network time sales; 

Sale of network time to advertisers...-.....--.. Cnn ha 
Total network time sales_....-.....-....-----| 468.8 |------------|---------~--|---222------ 


Deductions from network’s revenue from sale of 
time to advertisers. 

Paid to owned and operated stations 

Paid to affiliated stations. 


Total participation by others (excluding 
commissions) in revenue from sale of net- 
work time......--+ PEPE EA 


Total retentions from sale of network time.-.---- 
Non-network time sales: 


Notional and regional advertisers. 
Local advertisers..-.--..----. 


Total non-network time sales.....-.. stenerewes| 
Total time Sales... rosone venene n-nanna 


Deduct—Commissions to agencies, representatives, 


eto. 


Total incidental broadcast activities... 
‘Total broadcast revenues... -..-.--.--nene-ne 


‘Total broadcast ex] 
Broadcast income 


TAA PEETS |e et BENETON 

308. 9 $20.9} 2 $134.8 $471.6 

100.8 368.9 450.2 

30.8 185.0 215.8 

recncaeeea| 131.1 543.9 675.0 

306.9 161.0 678.7 1,146.6 
= 

70.4 24.6 90.7 194.7 

579.0 951.9 

nee Pena 

10.6 234.3 

38. 82. 4 

48.9 316.7 

627.9 1,268.6 

419.0 1,024. 5 

148.9 244.1 


Y'Total retentions from sale of network time of $134.8 million by 515 other TV stations includes revenues 
feceived from miscellaneous TV networks in addition to receipts from tho 3 national TY networks. 
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Broadcast Expenses of 3 TV Networks and 680 TV Stations, 1960 


{$ Thousands] 
15 network Total 3 
‘Type of expenses 3 networks | owned and} 515 other | networks 
operated |TV stationa| and 630 TV 
ITV stattons| 
Technical. $27, 783 $14, 812 $78,039 $120, 634 
Program. 376, 048 42,173 196, 944 616, 066 


23, 207 8, 895 58, 238 90, 340 
83, 232 18, 436 145, 767 197, 486 


461, 170 84,316 478,088 | 1,024, 474 


Selling. 
General nud administrative. 
‘Total broadcast expenses... 


Broadcast Expenses of 4 Nationwide Networks, Their 19 Owned and Operated Stations 
and 3,451 Other AM Stations, 1960 


{$ Thousands} 
4nation- | 19 network 3,451 
Type of expenses wide [owned and | other AM | Total 
networks | operated stations 
stations 


$3, 516 $5,188 $62, 409 

22, 978 12, 544 142, 393 177,915 
Selling. 5, 124 4,717 90, 904 
General and administrative. 6, 826 5,112 181, 847 193, 785 


Total broadcast oxpenses____......-----.----.-.-- 38, 444 27, 561 477, 653 543, 558 


Safety and Special Radio Services 


GENERAL 


The Safety and Special Radio Services comprise more than 40 cate- 
gories of mobile and point-to-point radio usage by private and non- 
Federal Government licensees. This is the largest group of radio 
users regulated by the Commission. These licensees utilize radio com- 
munication as an aid in virtually every segment of the Nation’s busi- 
ness, transportation, public safety, research, and other activities, 

The interest in these private radio systems is manifested by the 
mounting number of applications as well as by the increasing capital 
investment in equipment. At the close of fiscal 1961, more than 
2.6 million fixed, portable, and mobile transmitters were authorized to 
over 770,000 licensees in the safety and special services collectively. 
This is in contrast to 2,184,526 transmitters and 651,993 licensees at 
the close of the previous year. 


LEGAL AND. REGULATORY DEVELOPMENTS 


Microwave Inquiry and Policy Implementation 

Early in fiscal 1961, the Commission concluded its microwave in- 
quiry (docket 11866) concerning the allocation and usage of fre- 
quencies above 890 Mc. In essence, the Commission determined that 
eligible applicants in the safety and special services would be per- 
mitted to use microwave frequencies for point-to-point communica- 
tion, as well as for some omnidirectional operations, on a regular basis 
and without restrictions based on possible availability of common car- 
rier communication services, In a companion proceeding (docket 
13083), interim technical standards for microwave transmitting equip- 
ment were adopted. By a series of orders and rulemaking proceed- 
ings, these microwave policies were codified in appropriate parts of 
the Commission’s rules and further implementing rule refinements 
were adopted. Appropriate procedures and a new application form 
also were adopted. 


Pregrant Notice and Petition Procedure 


Effective December 12, 1960, several categories of safety and spe- 
cial services applications were made subject to new statutory pre- 
grant notice and petition procedures. 
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The most significant changes are that (1) in contrast to past pro- 
cedures which made all safety and special grants subject to postgrant 
protests, only specified categories of applications in these services are 
subject to the pregrant procedures; (2) a public notice is regularly 
issued listing those applications filed which are subject to the pre- 
grant procedures; and (3) applications of which public notice is given 
are not acted upon for at least 30 days during which interested parties 
may file petitions to deny. At the close of the fiscal year, after nearly 
7 months of operation under the new procedures, no petition had been 
filed to deny any application in the safety and special services, 


Informal Inquiry Concerning Defendants in Electrical Antitrust Cases 

The Commission undertook an informal inquiry and consideration 
of the defendants in the recent Philadelphia electrical price-fixing 
antitrust cases who are licensees or may become applicants in all radio 
services regulated by the Commission. At the close of the year the 
Commission was still gathering facts and had reached no 
determination. 

MARINE RADIO SERVICES 

Safety at Sea 

The Commission administers the requirements of domestic law and 
international agreement that certain vessels must carry radio installa- 
tions for safety purposes. 

Distress studies —The Commission continued its study of ship dis- 
tress communications as a basis for regulating radio to promote safety 
of life and property. During the fiscal year, the radiotelegraph dis- 
tress signal “S O S” was used on behalf of 235 vessels and aircraft. 
These calls for help were intercepted by 910 non-Government ships 
and coast stations in addition to U.S. Coast Guard ships and shore 
stations. There were 150 reports of auto alarms being actuated to 
alert off-duty ship radiotelegraph operators of distress calls. In 
many cases vessels more than 1,000 miles from the distress scene were 
alerted by the radiotelegraph alarm signal. Radiotelegraph gener- 
ally functioned satisfactorily for such distress communications, 

Studies were also made of distress cases involving small vessels 
equipped with radiotelephone. Of 27 cases studied, the radiotele- 
phone functioned satisfactorily in 15 instances; in 8 cases operation 
was unsatisfactory due to radio equipment failures or other causes; 
and in the 4 remaining cases there was no opportunity to use the radio- 
telephone installation to summon aid. To increase sources of in- 
formation with regard to use of radiotelephone in distress, the Com- 
mission requested public coast telephone stations to furnish copies of 
radio logs containing intercepts of radiotelephone distress traffic. 
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Exemptions from compulsory radio requirements—The Commis- 
sion is authorized by section 352(b) of the Communications Act to 
grant exemptions from compulsory ship radio requirements. Exemp- 
tion applications handled during fiscal 1961 were: 


Received 
during fis- | Granted | Denied 
cal 1961 


From compulsory radiotelegraph requirements... 136 335 3 
From compulsory radiotelephone requirements. . 229 20 9 


1 Not included in this table are 11 temporary radiotelegraph exemptions granted, 

Not luchudod tn this tablo are 7 temporary radiotelephone exemptions granted. o 

Public coast radiotelephone stations operating in the 2-Mc band 
are normally required to keep a safety watch on the radiotelephone 
distress frequency 2182 kc. On May 11, 1961, the Commission ex- 
empted the New York Telephone Co.’s public coast telephone station 
WOX from this requirement for a period of 12 months on the basis 
that the watch is adequately covered by Coast Guard radio facilities 
in that area. Licensees and operators of affected ship stations were 
requested to comment concerning further extension of this exemption. 

Proposed legislation —Two identical bills, S. 1288 and H.R. 4748, 
were introduced during the fiscal year which would amend section 
362(b) of the Communications Act. That section now provides that 
radio equipment and apparatus required to be installed on board 
vessels subject to title III, part II of the act, be inspected at least once 
a year. The proposed amendment would allow the time lapse between 
inspections to be extended by the Commission in certain circum- 
stances. The Commission favors enactment of such legislation. 


Radio Technical Commission for Marine Services (RTCM) 


The RTCM, a cooperative association of Government agencies and 
industry groups interested in marine telecommunications, is conclud- 
ing technical studies of shipboard radio antennas; present and future 
communication requirements for voluntarily equipped noncommer- 
cial vessels; introduction of the radiotelephone auto alarm signal in 
the United States; and use of the 9300-9500-Mc radar band. During 
the fiscal year, three additional committees were organized. One 
committee is studying the overall problems of maritime telecommuni- 
cations; a second will report on recommended uses for newly avail- 
able single sideband working frequencies and double sideband calling 
frequencies; and the third is investigating the relative merits of 
various selective calling devices for use in the maritime mobile service. 
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Marine Radio Communications Systems 

Rule amendments The Commission provided up to 5-year license 
terms for certain maritime land and shipboard stations in lieu of the 
present shorter terms. Increased efficiency in processing applications 
is anticipated. 

The rules were changed (docket 13523) to permit calls between ships 
on frequencies other than the calling frequency 2182 kc, under speci- 
fied conditions. The time limit for any one exchange of intership 
communication was reduced from 5 to 3 minutes, and the time interval 
before communications between the same stations may be resumed was 
increased from 5 to 10 minutes. These changes were made to bring 
about more efficient use of the 2-3-Mc ship radiotelephone frequencies. 

Other rule changes make public correspondence frequencies in the 
2-3-Mc band available for assignment in the vicinity of St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands (docket 13898) ; and Lake Allatoona and Lake Sydney 
Lanier, both Georgia (docket 13983). Construction permits have 
been issued for the establishment of public coast stations at these 
locations. 

An additional rule amendment (docket 13588) made the frequency 
pair 2466 ke (coast)—2382 ke (ship) available for public ship-shore 
use in the Los Angeles-San Diego area on a 24-hour basis, 

The frequencies 2003 ke and 156.6 and 156.7 Mc were provided for 
ship stations to communicate with Government coast stations con- 
cerning passage of vessels on the St. Lawrence Seaway and on the 
St. Mary’s River (docket 13447). 

Proposed rule changes—The Commission proposed to make the 
intership frequencies 2738 and 2830 ke available to limited coast sta- 
tions at causeways, bridges, waterways, and similar locations where 
there is need for ship-to-shore communication (docket 14160). Under 
the proposal, communications serving the safety and related naviga- 
tional needs of all types of vessels would be permissible, 

Proposals were still outstanding in two additional rulemaking pro- 
ceedings. One (docket 13952) would implement certain require- 
ments of the 1959 Geneva radio regulations concerning, principally, 
frequencies for coast and ship stations. The other would ease the 
requirements applicable to ship stations (particularly small boats) 
concerning measurement of transmitter frequencies (docket 14161). 

Authorizations of special interest—The Lorain County Radio 
Corp., Illinois Bell Telephone Co., and RCA Communications were 
authorized developmental stations to use single sideband for ship- 
shore communication on the Great Lakes and Mississippi River sys- 
tem. Because of operational requirements in the safety service, 
complete conversion to a single sideband cannot be realized in the 
near future. However, increased use of this technique for nonsafety 
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communication could increase the number of available communica- 
tions channels. 

The Commission on May 1, 1961, provided for the shifting of fre- 
quencies of ship stations and certain coast stations operating in the 
international maritime bands between 4 and 27.5 Mc in accordance 
with the Geneva regulations. The purpose was to conform the opera- 
tion of U.S. ship and coast stations with the Geneva frequency 
assignment plan. 

Additional coast station facility established—The Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. of Maryland constructed a public coast sta- 
tion at Ridge, Md., to make VHF service available to vessels through- 
out the entire Chesapeake Bay area. 

VHF radiotelephony for navigational communication—Since Au- 
gust 1959, ship radio stations have been licensed to use VHF on a 
developmental basis for “bridge-to-bridge” communication on U.S. 
oceangoing ships in the interests of safety of navigation. The devel- 
opmental period was extended by the Commission to allow additional 
time to evaluate the operation. Approximately 55 ships are partic- 
ipating. The Pilots Association for the Bay and River Delaware 
are licensed for 100 marine utility stations so pilots may communicate 
“bridge-to-bridge” with other ships in the immediate area. 

Radio communication in Alaska—The Alaska Communication Sys- 
tem (ACS) operates the main trunklines in Alaska connecting all 
communication facilities in that State with the rest of the United 
States and other parts of the world. Alaska-public fixed stations may 
communicate with each other or with ACS facilities. Special fre- 
quencies are allocated to Alaska for public point-to-point and ship- 
shore communication. 

Since landline facilities are not generally available in Alaska, com- 
munities depend largely on radio for safety and business purposes. 
Also, the increase in oil exploration and industrial production has 
added greatly to the use of existing frequencies. Additional fre- 
quencies are not available between 2-8 Mc for further expansion. 
Very high frequencies (152--162-Mc band) have been provided for 
ship-shore communication in Alaska. However, these frequencies 
have not been used due to their short range, usually limited to line 
of sight. 

AVIATION RADIO SERVICES 


The Commission’s responsibilities include control over non-Govern- 
ment use of radio for aviation communication, aeronautical radio- 
navigation, and other safety and operational applications in that 
industry. 

The Aviation Radio Services include stations aboard aircraft and 
the necessary ground stations to serve them in communicating, navi- 
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gating, and other specialized uses. These stations are classed as air 
carrier aircraft, private aircraft, aeronautical en route, aeronautical 
metropolitan, areonautical utility mobile, airdrome control, flight 
test, flying school, radionavigation, aeronautical public service, aero- 
nautical search and rescue mobile, and Civil Air Patrol. The ad- 
ministration of these services requires close coordination with various 
technical and policy making groups, which are described below. 


Radio Technical Commission for Aeronautics 


The RTCA is a nonprofit cooperative association of Government 
and industry organizations concerned with aeronautical telecommuni- 
cations matters. The findings and reports of this organization are 
submitted to responsible agencies and are frequently used by Federal 
bodies as the basis for proposing regulatory measures affecting the 
aviation industry. The Commission is represented on the RTCA 
Executive Committee and on many of its special committees handling 
specific technical matters. 

During the past year, Commission representatives took part in 
special committee consideration of such subjects as minimum per- 
formance standards for airborne radio receiving and transmitting 
equipment operating within the frequency range 117.957-136.000 Mc; 
frequency requirements and utilization for common system air traffic 
control in the band 108-136 Me; development of revised environ- 
mental test procedures for airborne electronic equipment; a study of 
utilization of the band 9300-9500 Mc for radionavigation; develop- 
ment of standardized procedures for measurement of RF energy 
emitted from aircraft radio receivers; and development of minimum 
performance standards for airborne receiving and direction finding 
equipment operating within the range of 200-415 ke. 


Air Coordinating Committee 


The ACC, which was abolished by Executive order during the past 
year, was responsible to the President for coordinating Federal policy 
in the field of aviation. The duties of this group insofar as inter- 
national aviation matters are concerned have largely been assumed 
by the Interagency Group on International Aviation (IGIA). Mat- 
ters concerning domestic policy are currently being coordinated by 
direct liaison between responsible agencies as, for example, continued 
FAA-FCC cooperation in the matter of antenna structures. 


International Aviation Communication Coordination 

The Interagency Group on International Aviation (IGIA) formu- 
lates policies for the guidance of U.S. representatives to international 
meetings such as the International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 
and the International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO). ICAO 
is a specialized agency of the United Nations. Its task is to recom- 
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mend practices relative to international aviation matters, one of 
which is the use of radio. 

The Commission participated during the year in preparing the 
U.S. position for the following ICAO meetings: Limited South 
American/South Atlantic (SAM/SAT) Regional Air Navigation 
Meeting; Rules of the Air and Communication (RAC/COM) Re- 
gional Air Navigation Meeting; Informal Rules of the Air and Air 
Traffic Services/Aeronautical Communications and Electronic Aids. 
Meeting; Second ICAO Pacific Regional Air Navigation (PAC/ 
RAN) Meeting; Fourth North Atlantic Regional Air Navigation 
(NAT/RAN) Meeting; Seventh Session of the Communications 
Division Meeting (VII COM) ; Seventh Session of the Aerodromes, 
Air Routes, and Ground Aids Division (AGA) ; and Fifth Personnel 
Licensing/Aviation Medicine (PEL/MED) Division Meeting. 

Problems considered concerned such matters as views on develop- 
ments in the VHF forward scatter technique for increasing coverage 
of air-ground communication ; proposals with respect to functional use 
of the four teletypewriter channels of the ICAO North Atlantic ca- 
ble system ; proposed reply to comments by the Republic of the Philip- 
pines concerning distance-measuring equipment specification contained 
in Amendment 35 to Annex 10 to the Convention on International Avi- 
ation ; serious deficiencies in air navigation facilities and services in the 
various ICAO regions; and proposed reply to ICAO regarding recom- 
mendations on utilization of the band 9300-9500 Mc for marine and 
aeromobile radars. 


Rule Amendments and Waivers 

The Commission continued to keep its applicable rules current with 
the expanding aviation industry. Some of the year’s more significant 
rule changes follow : 

Amendment of part 9 to specify the applicable technical standards 
for voluntary use of single sideband (SSB) emissions. 

Making the frequency 122.6 Mc available for use by air carrier air- 
craft until July 1, 1962, to allow participation in an FAA direct pilot- 
to-weather forecaster test. It is intended to provide weather data to 
pilots and traflic controllers. One objective is to determine the best 
method for doing this. 

Rulemaking which has been initiated but not yet finalized follows: 

A new subpart to cover aviation developmental operations, It par- 
allels existing developmental rules in other radio services. Authori- 
zations for aviation stations engaged in developmental operation 
would be made on a temporary basis for a specific period of time, but. 
inno event longer than 1 year. 
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Proposal to allow the use of the frequencies 4602.5 and 4630 ke by 
land and mobile stations of the Civil Air Patrol, the civilian adjunct 
of the Air Force, within certain specified States. 

An amendment to permit activation of airport lights by means of 
radio signals transmitted from aircraft. This would make it possible 
for pilots to turn on landing and related lights at airfields which are 
not normally manned during the hours of darkness. 

Proposal to make frequencies available for an aviation service at ter- 
minal areas for use by stations located aboard ground vehicles (includ- 
ing aircraft on the ground) or carried by persons performing functions 
of service and supply to aircraft on the airdrome. 


Current and Future Problems 


As previously reported 2 Mc of non-Government aviation frequen- 
cies have been relinquished, along with 3 Mc of space by Government 
users, for Government and non-Government use in air traffic control. 
This required reassignment of frequencies to about 800 non-Govern- 
ment ground aviation stations, with close liaison with Canada in areas 
where such reassigned frequencies might result in interference to sta- 
tions of either country. Most of the necessary reassignments have been 
completed ; however, problems with reference to possible interference 
between stations in Canada and this country require continuous study 
and coordination. 


PUBLIC SAFETY RADIO SERVICES 


The Public Safety Radio Services enable licensees to establish radio 
communication facilities to assist in meeting emergency conditions and 
to aid in the administration of local governmental activities. The 
specific services available are the police, fire, forestry-conservation, 
highway maintenance, special emergency, State guard, and local 
government. 


Developments and Rule Changes 

The first implementing phase of the Commission’s channel-splitting 
program has been completed. This was the August 1, 1960, require- 
ment that wide-band licensees reduce the frequency deviation of their 
transmitters. This has helped to minimize frequency interference in 
these services; however, the full value of the program will not be rea- 
lized until licensees comply with all of the narrow-band technical 
standards. The date for this final requirement is Novemmber 1, 1963. 

In response to the numerous requests for additional frequencies, the 
Commission made available approximately 75 split-channel frequen- 
cies for use in the 42-50- and 150.8-162-Mc bands (docket 13273). A 
petition to split channels in the 25-42-Mc band and rulemaking 
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(docket 18847) for similar action in the 450-Mc band are both under 
consideration. If channel splitting is undertaken in these bands, this 
source of additional frequencies for these services will be exhausted. 
Thus, serving the ever-increasing demands of growth will require 
technical proficiency on the part of all users to develop the maximum 
usage of the available frequencies. 

Though a petition to create a separate Medical Emergency Radio 
Service was rejected, a hospital category in the Special Emergency 
Radio Service was established with five frequencies for the exclusive 
use of hospitals and hospital-connected ambulances (docket 13273). 
In addition, the elegibilty of physicians and veterinarians was ex- 
panded to include urban as well as rural practitioners. 

Under consideration is a rulemaking proceeding (docket 14111) 
which contemplates that split-channel frequencies assigned in a block 
to the police, fire, highway maintenance, and forestry-conservation 
radio services be coordinated by frequency advisory committees, thus 
easing the present frequency coordination procedure. 

One of the increased uses of radio facilities in these services is re- 
flected in two current rulemaking proceedings concerning traffic signal 
control. The first (docket 18953) would provide for the allocation of 
a frequency for omnidirectional use in traffic signal control. The sec- 
ond (docket 18971) proposes that a frequency be assigned for low- 
power use in the Local Government Radio Service to activate traffic 
signal devices by emergency vehicles in transit. 

Police Radio Service 

The widening use of pocket radio equipment is emphasized by a cur- 

rent rulemaking proceeding (docket 14028) to permit police mobile 


units to be used for the automatic relay of transmissions from sub- 
miniature mobile equipment to base stations. 


Fire Radio Service 


Two frequencies were designated for intersystem use in this service. 
In addition, the coordination requirements applicable to those frequen- 
cies were relaxed to permit this by frequency advisory committees 
(docket 13851). It now appears that additional frequencies for coor- 
dinated operation within and between districts, counties, and States 
may be required. Rulemaking (docket 14139) to designate such addi- 
tional “mutual aid” frequencies was under consideration. 


Special Emergency Radio Service 

This service, with its recently expanded coverage, now includes all 
physicians and veterinarians; most hospitals, ambulance, and rescue 
vehicle operators; lifesaving beach patrols; school bus operators; dis- 
aster relief organizations; and persons in certain isolated areas. 

The provision permitting the licensing of hospitals and urban 
medical practitioners was met by allocating 13 of the newly desig- 
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nated split-channel frequencies in the 152-162-Mc band, with 5 being 
reserved to hospitals and their ambulance operators on an exclusive 
basis. In this service, also, coordination requirements applicable to 
certain split-channel frequencies were eased by deleting the require- 
ment for a showing of coordination with other licensees in the service 
(docket 18475). 


DISASTER COMMUNICATIONS SERVICE 


This service furnishes communication facilities in the 1750-1800-ke 
band for use in emergencies such as storm, flood, and war. Authorized 
stations may transmit any communication necessary to civil defense 
or relief work during disaster. At other times, communications are 
limited to those necessary in drills and tests to assure efficient func- 
tioning of equipment and competency of personnel. Over 85 percent 
of the Disaster Communications Service licensees are civil defense 
organizations. Of the civil defense organizations, 76 percent are also 
using the Radio Amateur Civil Emergency Service (RACES) for 
civil defense communication. 


LAND TRANSPORTATION RADIO SERVICES 


The Land Transportation Radio Services provide for the use of 
radio to facilitate interstate or local transportation of passengers or 
freight by rail, truck, bus, streetcar, and taxicab. These services also 
enable the rapid dispatch of vehicles rendering emergency road service 
to disabled automobiles, 


Motor Carrier Radio Service 


This service continues to show a substantial growth, particularly 
stations operating in the 150-160-Mc band. The expansion reflects 
both the Commission’s and the motor carrier industry’s efforts over 
approximately 11 years to fulfill needs both as to permissible radio 
operation and the availability of frequencies—especially in the 150- 
160-Mc band. As a part of industry’s efforts to utilize fully the 
frequencies available to it in this band, a substantial number of grants 
have been made for 15-kc channel separations, rather than 30 ke. 
Reports indicate that these 15-ke systems are proving satisfactory 
and are suitable in many areas. 

The first license for the use of microwave frequencies in the Motor 
Carrier Radio Service was granted. This system will be utilized to 
convey billing, scheduling, and other administrative information 
between freight terminal points and offices. It is understood that 
other motor carriers are studying the feasibility of microwave radio 
systems in connection with their trucking activities. 
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A limited number of licensees using frequencies in the 450-460-Me 
band have indicated an interest in employing power input in excess of 
120 watts, which is the maximum now permitted. Several develop- 
mental grants were made to determine the merits of higher power 
under certain conditions. Only one such authorization is now 
outstanding. 


Railroad Radio Service 

Railroads continue to discover new techniques and uses of radio to 
promote efficiency and safety in the movement of trains and 
maintenance operations. 

The trend is toward greater use of microwave frequencies by rail 
lines. Such systems are not only capable of handling a comparatively 
greater volume of voice communications in connection with rail opera- 
tion, but are also useful for data processing; safety, reliability, and 
economy of operation; coordination of traffic movements; freight car 
distribution and accounting procedures, including a systemwide data- 
gathering process. Microwave facilities are also employed by rail- 
roads for teletype, control functions in connection with the operation 
of associated mobile systems, and for facsimile. Consistent with the 
Commission’s policy of using microwave frequencies above 10,000 Mc 
for “links” or “spurs,” one railroad has filed applications involving 
limited use of frequencies in the 12,000-Me band. Such equipment 
became available only recently and it is expected that this particular 
operation will provide valuable information about the use of 
microwaves in this part of the spectrum. 

Based on the 1959 Geneva frequency plan which allocated 161.61 
Mc to the Maritime Mobile Service, a rule amendment was proposed 
(docket 13824) to require licensees in the Railroad Radio Service 
using 161.61 Mc to change to another frequency as of May 1, 1961. 
However, the Commission determined that the continued use of that 
frequency by the railroads on a noninterference basis would be com- 
patible with the Geneva agreement. This action was of substantial 
economic importance to a number of railroads, some of which operate 
extensive systems on 161.61 Me. 

Also of importance to this service was the rule change which pro- 
vides that certain station transmitter measurements be made only 
once each year rather than every 6 months. Compliance with the 
former requirement was often difficult for the larger railroads which 
operate over vast areas. This relaxation was possible because of 
technical improvements in the stability of radio equipment. 

A proposal (docket 14042), if adopted, would permit railroad use 
until October 31, 1963, of low power (3 watts or less input) trans- 
mitters that do not meet the frequency deviation requirements now 
generally applicable. Many of these low power units are used ex- 
tensively in yard and terminal operations, but cannot be modified 
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readily to meet frequency deviation requirements. This equipment is 
presently being operated under a temporary waiver of the rules. The 
proposed change would avoid making obsolete a large number of 
transmitters of this type. 


Taxicab Radio Service 

The taxicab industry continues to conduct the greater part of its 
radio operations in the 150-160-Mc band. It has shown little interest 
toward more use of the 450-460-Mc band. 

A limited number of requests have been received to use plate power 
input in excess of the present 120-watts limit in the 450-460-Mc band. 
However, only developmental operation has been authorized for the 
purpose of obtaining additional information. 

A pending proposed rule change (docket 13690) of importance to 
the taxicab industry looks to redefining eligibility requirements and 
to specifying locations of base stations, It contemplates, in part, that 
persons who have applied to the appropriate local authorities for a 
franchise to operate taxicabs may be considered eligible for an FCC 
authorization. A second proposal would require that base stations 
be located in the geographic area within which the licensee is per- 
mitted to both pick up and discharge passengers; however, such 
limitations would not apply if locating a base station in such area 
would be prohibited by local ordinances and if the location of such 
proposed station outside the pickup and discharge area would not 
result in a material increase in radio interference to other taxicab 
operations. 

INDUSTRIAL RADIO SERVICES 


Ten radio services constitute the Industrial Radio Services. Many 
of the names of these services are descriptive of the industries they 
serve, as for example: Petroleum Radio Service, Power (Utilities) 
Radio Service, Forest Products Radio Service, Manufacturers Radio 
Service, Motion Picture Radio Service, Relay Press Radio Service, 
and the Telephone Maintenance Radio Service. Other segments of 
industry are provided for in the Special Industrial Radio Service 
which serves such business functions as farming and ranching, min- 
ing, heavy construction, pipeline service activities, ready mix concrete 
and asphalt. Offshore oil exploration, large area land surveying, 
and non-Government storm and weather forecasting activities utiliz- 
ing radio techniques are eligible in the Industrial Radiolocation Serv- 
ice. There is, finally, the Business Radio Service, which includes. 
within its eligibility provisions many and diverse industries and 
commercial activities as the general term “business” may suggest. In 
essence, any person engaged in a legitimate commercial activity may 
apply for a radio license in one or more of the various services that 
constitute the Industrial Radio Services. 
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The number of industrial station authorizations continues to mount. 
Such growth takes place within a relatively small portion of the radio 
spectrum. Consequently, as each new station commences operation, 
a further compression of the available radio space takes place. The 
problem of channel scarcity received much consideration during the 
past year. It has been slightly alleviated by various proceedings 
which have effected a more efficient use of the available spectrum space 
and, in one instance, by the allocation of more frequencies. 

During the year the Commission issued authorizations in its Busi- 
ness Radio Service to the University of Texas for the construction 
of an educational closed-circuit TV intercity microwave relay system. 
It covers a distance of over 100 miles and permits lectures, classroom 
instructions, and other educational program materia] originating in 
either San Antonio or Austin to be relayed to 10 colleges and universi- 
ties. This is the first microwave system of its kind granted by the 
FCC. 

Another development in the use of microwave for a point-to-point 
system was the issuance in the same service to a large retail dry goods 
company in the San Francisco Bay area for communication between 
its main store, branch stores, and warehouse. 

Licensee recordkeeping and notification requirements in all services 
were relaxed or modified to conform with modern operating methods. 
This rule change relieved many licensees of administrative duties, 
which were found to be no longer necessary, while at the same time 
gave the Commission’s field engineering staff an opportunity to con- 
centrate on more important matters. 

The frequency scarcity in the industrial services was mitigated 
slightly when the Commission returned four channels in the 49-Mc 
band to these services (docket 13616). The channels in question had 
been withdrawn in 1957 for non-Government international communi- 
cation employing forward propagation by ionospheric scatter (FPIS), 
but they were not utilized for that purpose. Of the four frequencies 
regained, two were assigned to the Special Industrial Radio Service 
on an exclusive basis while the other two were assigned on a shared 
basis to Special Industrial and Forest Products Radio Services. 

The Power Radio Service, which is one of the older services in the 
two-way radio field, was subjected to a number of substantial rule 
changes in fiscal 1961. Of significance were new rules which allow 
extensive tone or impulse signaling for purposes of warning respon- 
sible personnel of impending equipment failures and, most important, 
for automatically and remotely controlling equipment during an 
emergency. This isa breakthrough in the field of radio automation, or 
pushbutton radio control of power generators, circuit breakers, and 
many other pieces of heavy utilities equipment. 

The utilization of tone signaling devices in the Power Radio Service 
is an example of the Commission’s search for more effective utilization 
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of available channels. This form of signaling is conducted on a li- 
censee’s regular mobile service channel or channels on a basis second- 
ary to that of normal voice communication. In some instances both 
voice and tone signals may be transmitted simultaneously without one 
interfering with the other. 

Another of the older industrial services which envisions a need for 
tone signaling is the Petroleum Radio Service. Because of the nature 
of radio usage within this service, the petroleum industry has re- 
quested that tone signaling be allowed only for warning of equipment 
or apparatus failures, Equipment and apparatus control by means of 
secondary tone signaling are not desired by that industry. Covering 
rulemaking proceedings are in progress. 

Perhaps the most significant proposal affecting the Business Radio 
Service is that relating to the use of 15 ke or tertiary “split” channels 
in the 150-Mc band. Under present operating requirements, channel 
assignments in this band are made at 30-ke intervals. With the advent 
of new and improved equipment it has been shown that operation 
at 15-ke intervals is feasible under certain circumstances. Accord- 
ingly, the Commission has proposed that operation on 15-ke or “split” 
channels be allowed on a regular basis in the business service. If the 
Commission’s proposal is adopted, 13 new channels will relieve the 
channel scarcity situation in that service. 

Two proceedings relating to the use of radio in telephone wireline 
maintenance activities were conducted in fiscal 1961. The first pro- 
ceeding concluded with a modification of the rules whereby Power 
Radio Service licensees may use their facilities to maintain wirelines 
which employ the same poles, ducts, or other distribution systems as 
that of the electric power company. Previously, two separate radio 
systems were required to maintain and repair a single distribution 
system. One of these was required to be licensed in the Telephone 
Maintenance Radio Service, while the other had to be in the Power 
Radio Service. 

In the other proceeding, which is still in progress, it has been pro- 
posed that mobile relay-type operations be allowed in the Telephone 
Maintenance Radio Service on frequencies in the 150-Mc band. This 
proposal, if adopted, would enable telephone companies to operate 
more efficiently in their wireline maintenance role. 


CITIZENS RADIO SERVICE 


The Citizens Radio Service has become the fastest growing of all 
the radio services. Its biggest expansion occurred during fiscal 1961. 
At the close of that year, over 206,000 citizens stations employing 657,- 
500 transmitters had been authorized. This was 80,000 more stations 
than the year previous. 

The unprecedented volume of slightly over 10,000 citizens applica- 
tions 2 month in itself poses an administrative problem. A large 
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number of these applications are defective and must be returned 
because of omissions or other nonconformity. 

The citizens service is particularly attractive to the individual 
or small business. In general, it can be employed for short-distance 
personal or business communication, or a combination of the two, 
or for remote control of objects such as garage doors, model airplanes, 
and for paging purposes. Furthermore, citizens service equipment 
is less costly than for other services. 

In the citizens service especially, the Commission has to deal with 
many individuals who are using radio for the first time, have little 
or no technical knowledge of the subject, have difficulty in understand- 
ing the rules, and require special advice and guidance to keep them 
from using the frequencies indiscriminately for superfluous or other 
unauthorized communication. At the same time the Commission 
received many requests for basic information about the service and 
for interpretations of the rules. In an effort to reduce the volume 
of inquiries, as well as to curtail improper operation, the Commission 
issued many bulletins spelling out the intent and purposes of the 
service in lay terms. In addition, it has encouraged the formation 
of user groups for self regulation. 

There is increased interest in the use of citizens radio for civil 
defense activities. In many areas, local civil defense agencies are 
recognizing the value of citizens communication for emergency situa- 
tions, and some individual citizens licensees have coordinated with 
local authorities in organizing emergency communication systems. 


AMATEUR RADIO SERVICE 


Public service is the keynote of amateur radio operation. A large 
part of disaster emergency and civil defense communication services 
is performed through the Radio Amateur Civil Emergency Service 
(RACES). In addition to peacetime operation, RACES would func- 
tion during wartime, when other amateur activities must cease, so that 
amateur radio may continue to furnish essential public service 
communication. 

Technical development as an amateur radio contribution was 
emphasized during the year with the announcement of Project Oscar 
(Orbital Satellite Carrying Amateur Radio) and by the successful 
bouncing of amateur UHF signals off the moon. 

The continuing growth in this service creates application process- 
ing delays and administrative problems. One possible remedy pres- 
ently under study is the use of automation for routine actions. 

Rulemaking under consideration includes a proposal (docket 
14026) to permit maritime mobile operation on a worldwide basis 
in the 14.00-14.35-Mc band and (docket 14025) to permit applicants 
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residing temporarily outside the United States to take an examina- 
tion for a conditional class license even if the residence in the United 
States is less than 75 miles from a legal Commission examination point. 


ENFORCEMENT 


During the year, the Commission adopted rule changes to reduce 
complex formalities in its revocation and cease-and-desist proceedings, 
In brief, when a respondent waives a hearing, the resultant processing 
eliminates a number of interim formal pleadings and interim decisions. 
These changes conserve the services of personnel and speed issuance of 
a final decision. 

A continuing enforcement difficulty concerns minor violations by 
station licensees, with particular reference to stations being used for 
the safety of life. In these cases the Commission at present has avail- 
able only the warning letter technique, which does not serve the 
desired purpose, or station revocation, which is too severe and may 
eliminate a vital safety usage of radio. Thus, the Commission has 
requested Congress to permit the imposition of small fines or forfeit- 
ures for violations in the safety and special services. This would be 
more effective than a warning letter and yet less drastic than 
revocation. 

The phenomenal growth in the Citizens Radio Service has brought 
with it a proportional increase in the number of violations committed 
by licensees in this service, as wel] as unlicensed operation by persons 
who have applied for, but have not received, a station license. Over 
1,500 citizens rule violation notices were issued during the year. 

There were 20 station license revocation proceedings and 23 amateur 
operators suspension proceedings in the safety and special services dur- 
ing fiscal 1961. ‘Two of these cases involved the transmission of pro- 
fane, indecent, or obscene language. 

The first prosecution for using indecent language on the citizens 
band resulted in a court placing the licensee on probation for 3 years 
on condition that he not use his station during that period. 

At the request of the Commission, the Department of Justice insti- 
tuted criminal proceedings against a New England fishing company 
and one of its officers. A plea of guilty to the charge of unlicensed 
radio operation resulted in collection by the Government of fines total- 
ing $2,500 and assurances of future compliance. 

Most of the forfeiture cases handled during 1961 concerning enforce- 
ment of maritime compulsory usage of radio arose as a result of the 
failure of vessel owners and operators to obtain the proper inspection 
and certification of their radio equipment. The Commission con- 
tinued to mitigate forfeitures incurred for this reason to relatively 
small amounts where the violation was the first offense of a nonaggra- 
vated nature. 
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STATISTICS 
Stations in Safety and Special Radio Services 


At the end of 1961 fiscal year there were 770,505 stations authorized 
in the Safety and Special Radio Services, an increase of 118,512 over 
1960. For these purposes, separate license, construction permit or 
combination construction permit and license for new facilities have 
been counted as one station. Therefore, in many cases, a station in- 
cludes a base transmitter and various mobile units. The following 
table compares station authorizations at the close of fiscal years 1960 


and 1961: 
Stations in Safety and Special Radio Services 
Class of station June 30, 1960 | June 30, 1961 | Increase or 
(decrease) 
Amateur and disaster services: 
217, 102 pets 5, 068 
404 2 
10, 700 12, ios 1,405 
228, 206 234,681 6.475 
126, 034 206, 106 80,072 
Aviation services: 
Aeronautical and fixed group. 3, 942 4,339 397 
Aircraft... 72,017 72,612 595 
Aviation a 420 465 45 
Aviation radionavigation 380 386 iW 
Civil Air Patrol. 14, 432 14,977 545 
91, 180 92,779 1, 599 
je 19,161 28, 420 9, 259 
Forest product: 1,876 2,045 169 
Industrial radiolocation. 258 286 30 
277 449 172 
48 53 5 
8, 591 8, 502 (89) 
12, 427 12,915 488 
38 1 12 
21, 901 24, 708 2, 807 
16 
64, 804 77,773 12, 969 
Land transportation service: 
Automobile emergency. - 1, 188 1,202 n 
Interurban passenger. 49 5i 1 
Interurban property- 1, 861 2,048 187 
Railroad __ 3,085 3,499 434 
Taxieab ... 4,935 4, 868 (67) 
Urban passenger. 126, 3 
Urban property.. 231 282 BL 
11, 452 12,075 623 
Marine services: 
Alaskan group. R 1,240 1, 282 42 
Coastal groun- 2i 431 19 
Marine auxillary 3 98 100 2 
Marine radiolocation Tai 3 35 44 9 
Ship group i 95, 626 108, 576 12, 950 
97,411 110, 433 13, 022 
Fire. - 5.935 6, 667 732 
Forestry conse! ati 3, 667 3, 862 195 
Highway maintenance 3, 582 4,150 568 
Local government. 1,678 2, F88 908 
Police. 34, 039 14, 982 943 
j: 5 , 400 406 
u ii 9 
32, 806 36, 658 3, 752 
651, 993 770. 505 118, 512 
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Transmitters in Safety and Special Radio Services 

It is estimated that more than 2% million transmitters were au- 
thorized to be used in the Safety and Special Radio Services at the 
end of fiscal 1961, an increase of 478,949 over the figure reported in 
1960. A breakdown of the estimates of land, fixed, and mobile trans- 
mitters authorized by class of station follows: 


Transmitters in Safety and Special Radio Services 


Land or fixed Mobile Total 


Amateur and disaster services: 


Amateur. 215, 160 215, 160 
Disaster. 406 406. 
RACES 2, 635 2, 535. 
Ne EEE E R E E E 218,101 |------- -+--+ 218, 101 
Citizens... 7, 500 650, 000 657, 600: 
Aviation services: 
Aeronautical and fixed. Ci L EEE EEE 6, 900 
Aircraft group- ---- 3 118, 175 118, 175, 
Aviation auxiliary group. 50 2,175 30n 
Aviation racjonavigation land. m 
Civil Air Patrol_.....---. wenn: 18, o, 
Total..-e-----7- -474100 nnn ema e 14, 400 132, 350 146, 750 
Industrial services: 
Businessin 18, 225 203, 000 221, 228. 
Forest pı , 0A; 18, 400 20, 445 
Industriak radtoiosation 1 525 
Manufacturers. 575 10, 950 11,525 
Motion picture 750 
Petroleum. 20, 650 55, 850 76, 500. 
Power... 10, 850 144,000 154, 850 
Relay press 135 1,980 2,115 
Special industrial 23, 150 237, 700 ), 
Telephone maintenan 7,725 7,935 
Total..-.... eee nee tanec e cern nae meee eee eens 76, 965 680, 880 756, 945 
Land transportation services: 
Automohile emergency: 1,125 
Interurban passenger. 40 
Interurban property. 2,050 
Railroad. 
Taxicab., £8, 490 
Urban pai "100 
‘Urban property. 230 
Total. i 15,785 340, 936 
Marine services: Fj 
‘Alaskan group- i 2625 
Coastal group. i 7 670: 
Marine auxiliary group. ! 650 7 657 
Marine radiolocation land. == 70: 
Ship group. i 123,760 123, 750 
ae a AAE A PAE EAEAN EAEE AA EE $O 128,757 127, 772 
Public safety services: \ 
Fire... 6,000 | 74, 600 80, 600 
Forestry conservation. 7,780 33, 350 41, 130- 
Highway maintenance 3,675 | \ 39, 065 42, 740 
Local governmani 10,760 | \ 25, 420 36, 180 
Police,..-..-... 12, 950 \ 183,300 196, 250. 
Special emergency 4, 220 i 18, 890 18,110 
State guard. 197 265 
Total. ----.-4--------- 2-2-0222 s en eee nee e nee eee Juanne 45, 582 369, 890 415, 472. 
Grand total__...-.----.-----+-12------------- ++, i manans 381, 448 282, 027 2, 663, 475. 
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Applications in Safety and Special Radio Services 

During fiscal 1961, more than 390,000 applications for authoriza- 
tions in the Safety and Special Radio Services were received, which 
was an increase of 42,445 over 1960. A comparison of the number of 
applications received in each service during the past 2 years follows: 


Applications in Safety and Special Radio Services 


Class of station č Received Received Increase or 
1960 1961 (decrease) 
105, 498 116, 884 11,386 
19 35 16 
1,615 2,535 920 
107, 132 119, 454 12, 322 
106, 530 140, 153 33,623 
Aviation auxiliary group 
Aviation radionavigation land 
Civil Air Patrol... -...-.-----.-- 
‘Potal......-..---------- ane PA EI errr NETA 36, 586 34,117 (2, 469) 
_ = | 
Industrial services 
Busine 15, 518 400 
86% ~ (69) 
19 
370 (104) 
4,379 (188) 
5,775 
103 31 
Special Pindustriai. 11,455 1,312 
‘elephone maintenance- 28 
39, 023 2,036 
Land transportation services: 
Automobile emergency- 487 507 
Interurban passenger 26 25 a) 
Interurban property. 1,250 1,041 (209) 
ilroat 1,740 1, 984 244 
Taxicab... > 2,549 (297) 
Urban passenge: 77 qa) 
‘Urban property. 107 151 44 
Total... 6, 534 6, 334 (200) 
Marine services: 
402 469 67 
Coastal group. 229 626 397 
Marine auxiliary group- 103 | . 4 (64) 
Marine radiolocation lan: 52 4l (119 
Ship group......--.-- 36, 087 34,838 (1, 249) 
Total... 36, 878 36,018 (860) 
Publis lo safety, services: 
3,323 2,456 (867) 
2,215 1, 862 in 
Highway maintenance. 2,440 2, 439 (L 
Loeal government 2,177 2,289 
7, 693 6, 769 (897) 
1,507 1.676 169 
5 2 
19, 358 17, 523 (1, 835) 
350, 005 392, 622 42, 273 


Common Carrier Services 


DOMESTIC TELEPHONE 
Highlights 

Fiscal 1961 reflected a year of continued rapid growth for most 
segments of the telephone industry. Gross operating revenues for 
calendar 1960 were over $9.1 billion. Telephones exceeded 74.4 mil- 
lion at the end of 1960. Gross investment in plant amounted to 
$28.8 billion. 

The Bell System made three interstate tariff filings reflecting 
new concepts of charging for communication services. These cover 
TELPAK (a tariff offering for volume private line communication 
users covering telephone, telephotograph, teletypewriter, control, sig- 
naling, facsimile and data transmission); WATS (Wide Area Tele- 
phone Service) ; and the precursor of what will become WADS (Wide 
Area Data Service), Al] three are subject of FCC investigations, 

The Commission adopted its initial decision in the private line rate 
case (dockets 11645 and 11646) on July 6, 1961. 

The world’s first electronic central office, forerunner of future 
switching systems, was opened at Morris, Tl. 

In 1960, Bell Laboratories demonstrated a new device, the optical 
maser, that can amplify light waves in much the same way that radio 
waves are handled. This may ultimately increase by 10,000 times the 
spectrum of waves that can be used for future communication through 
hollow “wave guide” pipes. 


General 

The telephone industry has continued to grow faster than the econ- 
omy as a whole. During the postwar years, the cost of telephone 
service has not increased as much as general living costs. Conse- 
quently, the average family’s telephone bill is a considerably smaller 
part of the household budget than it used to be. 

In the Bell System, about 50 percent of the telephones are equipped 
so that the customer can dial directly toll calls to distant places. At 
the beginning of 1961 about 90 percent of all independently owned 
telephones and about 97 percent of the Bell telephones had been con- 
verted to dial operation. Automatic number recording on toll calls 
will be extended to several million more Bell telephones during the 
next 2 years at an estimated cost of $90 million. 
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Telephone service in the United States, including Alaska and 
Hawaii, is provided by 3,323 telephone companies including those of 
the Bell and General Telephone Systems. Substantial amounts of 
plant were added during calendar 1960 to provide service for ap- 
proximately 74.4 million telephones, an increase of about 314 million 
telephones, or 5 percent over 1959. 

The average daily local and toll calls are 273 million and 12 million, 
respectively, which are increases of 5.9 and 6.3 percent, respectively. 
The telephone industry now has a total gross investment of $28.8 
billion, an increase of 8.6 percent over 1959, with an annual gross 
revenue of $9.1 billion, about 7.6 percent over 1959.5 The Bell System’s 
private line telephone and telegraph revenues for 1960 amounted to 
$340 million, an increase of 16.9 percent. Revenues from teletype- 
writer exchange service totaled $61 million, up 7.3 percent. 

The consolidated net income applicable to capital stock totaled over 
$1.2 billion for American Telephone & Telegraph Co. (A.T. & T.) 
and $71.7 million for General Telephone in 1960, increases of 9 per- 
cent and 1 percent, respectively, over 1959. The earnings per share 
increased from $5.22 to $5.53 for A.T. & T., and decreased from $1.13 
to $1.04 for General Telephone. The average number of shares out- 
standing increased about 5.8 million for A.T. & T. and 6 million for 
General Telephone. The number of shares and earnings per share 
for A.T. & T. were corrected to show the 1959 split in the stock of 
3 for 1. Likewise, shares and earnings per share for General Tele- 
phone reflect a 3-for-1 stock split in 1960. The expansion of these 
two telephone systems during the past 10 years is illustrated by the 
following data as of December 31 for the years indicated: 


Year Telephones | Plant book cost. Revenues Employees 


Belt System 


. 35,343,000 | $10, 102, 000, 000 $3, 262, 000, 000 523, 300 
46, 218, 000 15, 340, 000, 000 5, 297, 000, 000 615, 900 

=| 60,785,000 24, 072, 000, 000 7, 920, 000, 000 580, 406 
1,306, 000 270, 000, 000 '0, 000, 000 17, 400 

2, 548, 000 671, 000, 000 one, 000, 000 27, 900 

4, 107, 000 1, 517, 000, 000 410, 000, 000 37, 500 


Interstate Facilities 

The Bell System, which provides the bulk of the Nation’s inter- 
state toll facilities, continued an accelerated toll construction program. 
Substantial circuit additions were required by the increases in toll 
telephone calls and private line services, and the rearrangement in 
circuitry to handle operator and customer-dialed toll calls. 

Work progressed on the construction of a new radio relay system 
(Type TH) providing three times the capacity of the microwave 
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systems now in service. This system will extend from coast to coast 
on an express route avoiding major metropolitan and other critical 
target areas in order that facilities will be available for defense and 
other national emergency requirements, Also, the construction of a 
coaxial cable on a remote transcontinental route moved forward. 

During fiscal 1961 the Commission authorized telephone construc- 
tion projects totaling about $225 million. Included was about $72 
million for new radio relay systems or the addition of channels on 
existing systems totaling about 61,279 radio relay channel-miles. The 
new major radio relay systems totaled about $41 million, and in- 
cluded new systems on the major routes between Boston, Mass., and 
New Haven, Conn.; St. Louis, Mo., and Jackson, Miss.; Norway, IIL, 
and Dodge City Junction, Kans.; Dodge City Junction and Prospect 
Valley, Colo.; San Antonio and Laredo Junction, Tex.; and New 
Orleans, La., and San Antonio, New cable and open wire construc- 
tion, and the installation of carrier equipment for use in conjunction 
with cable, open wire, and radio relay routes, totaling about $153 
million, accounted for the remainder of the authorized telephone 
company projects. 

By the close of the fiscal year, Bell had over 280,400 channel-miles 
of radio relay in service, of which about 86,800 miles were being 
used for TV program networking. An additional 6,300 TV program- 
miles were provided by coaxial cable. These facilities interconnected 
directly 367 TV stations. An additional 13 TV stations were linked 
to the network by Bell off-air pickup and microwave relay, while 
other stations received network programs by picking up the signal 
of the connected stations. 

Bell System had nearly 84 million miles of toll circuits in service. 
The Long Lines Department of A.T. & T., which provides the bulk 
of the interstate toll facilities, had over 43.7 million circuit-miles, of 
which about 19.6 million were radio relay and 16.4 million coaxial 
cable. 

New automatic toll-dialing offices were placed in service during 
1960 at Charleston, W. Va., Fort Worth, Tex., Greensboro, N.C., 
Knoxville, Tenn., and Springfield, Ill, to bring the Bell total to 64. 


New Tariffs 

During the fiscal year, A.T. & T. filed three new tariffs of major 
significance—TELPAK (providing for volume private line rates), 
WATS (Wide Area Telephone Service), and what will eventually be 
called WADS (Wide Area Data Service). 

TELPAK is purportedly a private line service for volume customers 
using telephone, telegraph, data, and the other types of communica- 
tion. TELPAK was designed by A.T. & T. to meet competition from 
privately owned microwave systems. There has been much contro- 
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versy as to the scope and nature of the service, the lawfulness of the 
charges, and the impact on customers, other common carriers, and 
private microwave manufacturers. At the close of fiscal 1961, the 
status of TELPAK was in some doubt as a result of Commission action 
interpreting the tariff as limiting the charging of TELPAK. rates 
(which went into effect February 16, 1961) to cases where service is 
furnished by means of discrete broadband channels. Also, two peti- 
tions for investigation were before the Commission at the close of 
the year. In August 1961, A.T. & T. filed tariff revisions to permit 
the application of TELPAK rates to volume private line services 
furnished by means of a diversity of facilities. The Commission, on 
September 7, 1961, suspended these tariff revisions and entered into 
an investigation of the lawfulness of the TELPAK tariff. 

The WATS tariff makes available limited (measured time) and un- 
limited (full time) interstate calling within specified areas at flat 
monthly rates. A WATS subscriber is furnished a special access line 
over which he can originate interstate station-to-station calls to from 
one to six zones. The monthly rates vary with the number of zones to 
which a customer desires the service. The Commission instituted an 
investigation into the lawfulness of WATS charges, regulations, and 
classifications, and hearings are still in progress. 

It is contemplated that when WADS is offered some time in 1962, 
it will form the data and teletypewriter complement to WATS with 
such similar features as six zones and flat rates for either limited or 
unlimited service. WADS cannot be offered to the general public 
until the present teletypewriter exchange service (TWX), with which 
it will interconnect, is converted to dial operation. At present, 
A.T. & T. has offered a forerunner to WADS called Developmental 
Line Switched Teletypewriter Service which the Commission has sus- 
pended and set down for an investigation on issues relating to the 
propriety of the whole WADS concept as well as the lawfulness of 
the preliminary developmental service, 

These new tariffs have future significance both for communications 
users and within the telephone industry itself. As far as the customers 
are concerned, WATS and WADS indicate a move toward nationwide 
flat rates. In the past, only local rates have had this characteristic. 
On the industry side, TELPAK and WADS indicate an increasing 
tempo of competition. Both of these tariffs have been the cause of 
concern to The Western Union Telegraph Co., for TELPAK threatens 
to divert customers from Western Union’s record private line services 
and WADS will be in direct competition with Western Union’s 
TELEX (Teleprinter Exchange) service as well as its private line 
services, Then, too, all three tariffs seem to show a desire on the part 
of A.T. & T. to meet what it considers the competitive threat from the 
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private microwave industry triggered by the Commission’s decision 
on frequencies above 890 Mc (docket 11866) which, briefly, made 
microwave radio available to private communication systems. Be- 
cause of these developments, the Commission’s investigations have 
important implications. 

During the year, 10,081 new or revised tariff publications were 
received, of which 22 were suspended and 3 were rejected, as well as 
25 applications requesting special permission to file tariffs on less 
than statutory notice. At the year’s close there were on file 638 tele- 
phone tariffs and concurrences of 554 telephone carriers. 


Destruction of Interstate Facilities 


On May 28, 1961, interstate communications facilities of the 
A.T. &T. located at Wendover, Nev., and Knolls and Cedar Mountain, 
Utah, were destroyed by three early-morning explosions. Destruction 
of a radio relay station, a cable repeater station, and a microwave 
tower disrupted some 2,200 telephone, telegraph, and private line 
circuits, plus 2 TV channels, The effects were minimized by employ- 
ment of alternate telephone routes and quick repair. Vital military 
operations were not handicapped and network TV facilities were not 
in use at the time. Two men, captured in Mexico, were indicted for 
the sabotage. 

These incidents sparked the common carrier industry into urging 
Congress to consider legislation to provide severe penalties for persons 
convicted of willfully sabotaging communications facilities used for 
the national defense and public service. Such a law was signed by 
the President in October 1961. 

The problem of protecting interstate communication facilities is a 
serious one. The continuity of communications is assured to some 
extent, by built-in safety factors, such as diversity of routings, the 
automatic choice of alternate routes, and the availability of mobile 
replacement units. New telephone construction is being designed with 
security in mind. Also, as previously indicated, some coaxial cable 
and associated repeater installations are underground. 


Interstate Message Toll Telephone Rates 


The $50 million general reduction in interstate message toll tele- 
phone rates that became effective September 19, 1959, has failed to 
reduce the going level of Bell earnings to about 7 percent as was 
anticipated, principally because of a continued high rate of growth in 
interstate telephone business. Thus, during calendar 1960, the inter- 
state message toll services earned a return of 7.8 percent on net plant. 
The current year has shown a continued high level of earnings, al- 
though some lessening in growth was experienced as a result of the 
slowdown of general business activity. In the light of these develop- 
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ments, the Commission has been giving the matter careful study. 
Several comprehensive discussions have been held with representa- 
tives of A.T. & T. to review in detail all aspects of the situation in 
order to aid the Commission in arriving at some definitive conclusion 
as to what action is warranted. 


Other Rate Cases 

An initial decision in the private line case (dockets 11645 and 
11646) was adopted on July 6, 1961. It would permit A.T. & T. and 
Western Union to increase rates for private line telegraph services 
by $2.7 million and $750,000, respectively, a year. Also, it proposes 
that A.T. & T. cut its rates on private line telephone services annually 
by $1.2 million. Adjustments in rates will not become effective until 
after issuance of a final decision. 

In investigations of private line rates for services to the Air Force, 
four cases were dismissed prior to hearing on the basis of revised 
rates being filed, hearings were concluded in another, and the fourth 
case will probably go to hearing in the fall. The Commission has 
not yet acted on a petition for a declaratory ruling on the scope of 
its jurisdiction with respect to communication services furnished 
in connection with the Air Force SAGE (Semiautomatic Ground 
Environment) system. 


Subsidiary Telephone Equipment Supplier 

During calendar 1960, the Western Electric Co. made three revi- 
sions in its prices for manufactured products resulting in net reduc- 
tions of approximately $26.2 million annually. Including these 
changes, the level of Western Electric prices to the Bell companies 
was approximately 8 percent below the January 1, 1950, level. In 
spite of this, Western Electric received a 10.2-percent return on net 
investment for its Bell business. This was its highest level of earn- 
ings during the past several years. 

On July 7, 1961, the Commission requested Western Electric to 
take action looking toward a reduction of its prices on items sold to 
the Bell System. Also, a question was raised as to the desirability of 
a refund with respect to 1960 Bell purchases. On July 27, 1961, the 
company advised that, effective July 1, 1961, it was reducing prices to 
Bell companies on a wide range of products. These reductions ag- 
gregated $26 million on an annual basis and were in addition to re- 
ductions of $7 million placed into effect earlier in 1961. 


Other Regulatory Matters 

Depreciation.—One of the Commission’s regulatory duties is to 
prescribe annual depreciation rates for common carriers which come 
under its jurisdiction. In the telephone industry, this extends to all 
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24 Bell companies and 36 independent companies. To carry out this 
requirement, studies are made for the purposes of determining the 
service lives and other factors of depreciation appropriate for each 
of more than 30 different classes of telephone plant. Whenever prac- 
ticable, these studies are conducted in cooperation with the State regu- 
latory commissions concerned. The Commission’s prescribing of 
telephone depreciation rates has thus far been confined to the Bell 
companies, 

Depreciation expenses of the 24 Bell companies have more than 
doubled over a 5-year period, passing the billion dollar mark at the 
end of 1960. This represented 22 percent of total operating expenses 
of these companies. 

New revised depreciation rates were prescribed for eight Bell com- 
panies during fiscal 1961. In each case there were both upward and 
downward adjustments in the rates for individual classes of property. 
The overall effect was an increase of slightly less than 3 percent in 
annual depreciation expenses. Toa large extent this increase reflects 
relatively heavy retirements of several classes of plant due to the 
introduction of new developments and operating procedures. 

In view of rapid changes in facilities and operations, it has been 
found desirable to review the depreciation rates prescribed for each 
Bell company once every 3 years. Currently, depreciation rates of 
nine additional Bell companies are being investigated. In addition, 
studies are underway to determine the effects on depreciation rates of 
new innovations, such as electronic central office equipment scheduled 
for production in 1963 which will accelerate retirement of some cen- 
tral office equipment, electronic-computer-assisted traffic service equip- 
ment scheduled to begin replacing long-distance switchboards in 1964, 
new and more efficient automatic message accounting equipment used 
for recording long-distance calls, and the preparation of customer 
bills, mechanization of teletypewriter service presently being handled 
on a manual basis, and “Centrex” equipment which permits direct dial- 
ing to and from PBX extensions. 

Steps are being taken to circularize the independent telephone com- 
panies for the purpose of obtaining up-to-date information on the 
depreciation methods used in the development of depreciation rates, 
service lives and salvage factors. 

Accelerated depreciation —Because so few companies subject to its 
accounting rules were using accelerated depreciation for tax purposes, 
the Commission terminated a rulemaking proposal initiated in 1957 
that amounts recorded as income tax expense should be unaffected by 
a taxpayer’s decision to use one of the types of liberalized depreciation 
permitted by section 167 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 for 
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tax purposes but not for accounting purposes. Any company using 
accelerated depreciation and desiring to follow an accounting practice 
differing from the “flow through” provided for in the rules may apply 
to the Commission for specific waiver. 

Cooperation with Federal and State regulatory bodies—The Com- 
mission participated in the work of several committees of the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners during fiscal 
1961. This work related to matters of mutual interest in the fields 
of accounting, depreciation, separations of plant book costs, revenues 
and expenses between interstate and intrastate operations, and the 
development of data relative to the operations of subsidiary equip- 
ment manufacturers of the Bell and General Telephone Systems. 

Discontinuance of service, acquisitions and consolidations —The 
Commission granted four applications to discontinue telephone service 
during fiscal 1961. It received 14 applications from telephone com- 
panies to acquire other telephone property. Twelve of these, together 
with five held over from 1960, were granted without hearing. One 
grant was to the Pacific Northwest Bell Telephone Co. (Pacific North- 
west), a new corporation, to acquire toll lines operated by The Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. (Pacific) in Idaho, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington. Pacific Northwest acquired all of the business and prop- 
erties of Pacific located in these States having a gross original cost of 
$685 million as of December 31, 1960. 

Field studies and reviews——To assure compliance by telephone 
carriers, limited studies and reviews were made of certain of the 
accounts, records, and accounting procedures of six Bell and two 
non-Bell companies during fiscal 1961. They were conducted by the 
Common Carrier Bureau field offices in New York, St. Louis, and San 
Francisco, and by the headquarters staff. They were directed, among 
other matters, to the development of retirement unit costs, trans- 
atlantic cable costs, and research and fundamental development costs 
of satellite communication systems. 


Interlocking directorates —The Commission granted seven applica- 
tions for an individual to act as interlocking director and officer of 
more than one carrier, two of which were for miscellaneous common 
carriers, 


Original cost accounting —Accounting for several current acquisi- 
tions of plant was approved during the year, including the disposition 
of amounts paid for plant in excess of original cost. Consideration is 
being given to the accounting for several plant acquisitions where 
questions involve the basis for the exchange of stock, the propriety 
of procedures used in estimating original cost of plant acquired, and 
the methods used in determining depreciation reserve requirements. 
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Pensions and relief —A study was made to determine the reason- 
ableness of the actuarial data used in determining Bell System serv- 
ice pension accrual rates for 1961. Bell company payments to trust 
funds for employees’ service pensions amounted to $211 million for 
1960, an increase over the preceding year of $7 million, or 3.5 percent. 
Earnings of the Bell pension funds were 3.27 percent in 1960, as com- 
pared with 3.34 percent in 1959. As of the close of 1960, the balance 
in Bell System pension funds was $2,655 million. 

There is in progress a study relating to the development of service 
pension accrual rates for the General Telephone System. 

Speed of service-—The Bell System reported further strides in 
expediting toll calls. The average speed of completion during 1960 
was reduced to 59 seconds. 

Telephone set losses.—The Commission has been concerned about 
the telephone set losses sustained by the Bell companies in recent 
years. As a result of studies made at the Commission’s request, 
A.T. & T. has recommended that each operating company review 
losses on a monthly basis for each geographical area. This should 
lead to a determination of the contributing conditions, as well as the 
accuracy of the reporting and recordkeeping. 


DOMESTIC TELEGRAPH 
Highlights 

The Western Union Telegraph Co. reported record gross revenue 
for calendar 1960 despite a 6-percent drop in public message volume. 
The increase resulted chiefly from higher telegraph rates and from 
continued growth in private line business. Net income from all 
Western Union’s operations amounted to $11,016,239 in 1960, com- 
pared with $16,685,144 in 1959, reflecting increased expenses due to 
labor contract renewals. 

A decline in the volume of telegraph messages handled by Western 
Union by more than 45 percent during the period 1945-60, coupled 
with a decline of 35 percent in the number of public telegraph offices 
in the United States during the same period, gives cause for concern 
regarding the future of a nationwide message telegraph service as 
known today. Speed of domestic telegraph service showed some 
overall improvement, but deteriorated during the latter half of the 
year. In 1961 the company placed in operation the first leg of its 
transcontinental microwave relay system. 


General 
Western Union provides a domestic message telegraph service by 


means of some 19,500 offices and agencies, 56,100 teleprinter and 
facsimile customer tielines, and a nationwide network of intercity 
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communication facilities representing some $398 million in gross land- 
line plant. The company employs some 33,000 people. It operates 
an international ocean-cable system and is the sole agency for the 
landline handling of oversea, foreign, and ship-shore messages origi- 
nating or terminating in the continental United States outside the 
so-called gateway cities. Western Union also furnishes private line 
and other communication services. 

The company’s domestic public message service accounted for 61 
percent of its total landline revenue, as compared with 64 percent 
in 1959. Public message gross revenue in calendar 1960 was $161 
million, compared with $166 million the previous year, reflecting a 
6-percent drop in message volume. Gross private wire revenues in- 
creased $5.2 million in 1960, reaching a record high of $56.6 million. 
Private line telegraph services accounted for 22 percent of Western 
Union’s total revenues in 1960, as compared with 20 percent the 
previous year. 

Although Western Union’s private line revenues continue to grow, 
the telegraph company competes with the Bell telephone system which 
handles the bulk of private line telegraph services, including teletype- 
writer (TWX) exchange service. The continual decline in the volume 
of telegraph messages over the years has been due to growth in private 
line telegraph services of both Western Union and Bell, growth in 
Bell’s TWX services, improved and expanded airmail services, and 
increased rates for message telegraph services to offset costs of higher 
wages and prices. 


Rates and Tariffs 

Domestic telegraph rates.—As reported in 1960, Western Union filed 
revised tariff schedules increasing rates for interstate message tele- 
graph, press, money order, and miscellaneous services, effective Au- 
gust 17, 1960, and on subsequent dates. The revised rates were de- 
signed to produce total additional revenues of about $12.6 million a 
year from interstate and intrastate traffic. On October 17, 1960, 
charges were revised for United States-Canada and St. Pierre-Mique- 
lon Islands telegraph message and money order services which were 
estimated to increase Western Union revenues by approximately $406,- 
000 annually. Increased rates for United States-Mexico telegraph 
message and money order services were made effective by Western 
Union on November 1, 1960, to provide additional revenues of about 
$113,000, The higher rates were filed to offset, approximately, in- 
creased wage costs incurred in connection with labor contract renewals. 
The overall average effect was estimated to increase the cost of tele- 
graph services to the public by about 8 percent. 
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Tarif schedules—During the year, carriers filed 964 pages of do- 
mestic telegraph tariff material and 30 requests for special permission 
to file tariff schedules effective on less than statutory notice. 

Leased facilities services.—On July 6, 1961, the Commission adopted 
an initial decision on its investigation into the lawfulness of the 
charges, classifications, regulations, and practices in connection with 
the leased facilities services of Western Union (docket 11646). 

A complaint by General Services Administration alleging that the 
rates and charges for certain services and equipment furnished the 
U.S. Air Force were excessive (docket 12937) is still pending. GSA 
agreed to holding the complaint in abeyance pending a determina- 
tion of the lawfulness of charges at issue in the leased facilities 
investigation, 

Subsequent to a prehearing conference held June 13, 1961, on the 
formula for distribution by Western Union of telegraph traffic destined 
to points in Canada (docket 13187), the parties reached agreement 
and the division of charges therefor which will be submitted for 
Commission approval. 

On November 30, 1960, the Commission affirmed the conclusion of 
the hearing examiner that Western Union had collected overcharges 
for certain private line services from the Chicago Board of Trade and 
Commodity News Services, Inc. (dockets 12710 and 12748). The 
parties agreed on the amount of damages and the Commission on June 
21, 1961, granted their joint motion to dismiss the proceeding. 


Services and Facilities 

Modernization and expansion program.—Western Union’s current 
construction program involving net capital expenditures of $45 million 
and $105 million for calendar 1960 and 1961, respectively, provides for 
work on its transcontinental microwave system, special facilities to 
serve the Government, and expansion of TELEX service and private 
wire systems. 

Western Union placed in operation the first leg of its transcontinen- 
tal microwave relay system between Vandenberg and Sunnyvale, 
Calif. The second and main link of the route, from Los Angeles to 
Boston, is scheduled for completion in 1962. This new broadband sys- 
tem, designed to carry all types of communication at high speed and 
in large volume, should be one of the most significant developments 
in Western Union’s history. It will reduce the telegraph company’s 
dependence on the Bell System for leased facilities and enable it to 
compete for substantially more of the communications market. 

Scheduled for completion in 1962 is the Combat Logistics Network 
(COMLOGNET) being built by Western Union for the Air Force. 
It will interconnect 450 bases, air stations, depots, contractors, and 
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other authorized installations, and be capable of handling high-speed 
telegraphic communications and operating with a variety of digital 
data devices. 

A bomb alarm system designed by Western Union to detect and re- 
cord nuclear blasts is now being extended from a prototype along the 
eastern seaboard to a nationwide system. It is designed to alert the 
Nation’s military and civilian leaders within 1 second if a nuclear 
blast should occur at or near any one of a number of important target 
areas in the country. 

Western Union’s direct customer-to-customer TELEX (Teleprinter 
Exchange) service, which is somewhat similar to the Bell System 
TWX service, was extended to 19 domestic cities in May 1961. This 
service now links 27 of the largest U.S. cities and 140 points in Canada, 
and Mexico. It is planned for 45 U.S. cities by the end of calendar 
1961, and 180 cities upon completion of the project. 

Private wire systems.— Western Union’s private wire systems pro- 
duced record revenues of $56.6 million in calendar 1960, which was 10 
percent above 1959. At the end of fiscal 1961, such revenues were 
running at an annual rate of $59 million, and constituted about 22 per- 
cent of total landline revenues. Among systems it installed for the 
Government during fiscal 1961 were a new network connecting satel- 
lite tracking stations for the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration; an automatic high-speed message center at Honolulu for the 
Federal Aviation Agency to handle international air traffic control 
and weather communications; a new regional network for the Vet- 
erans Administration; and a nationwide, high-speed facsimile net- 
work for transmitting U.S. Weather Bureau weather maps to 650 
Government and other stations. 

Extension of facilities and curtailment of service-—The Commis- 
sion authorized Western Union to extend and supplement its wire 
lines by the addition of some 660,000 telegraph channel-miles and 
33,000 facsimile channel-miles, obtained mainly through lease from 
other carriers. Most of these were for meeting the increased needs 
of the military and other Government agencies and a variety of 
private wire services to the general public. 

In the area of telegraph service curtailment, the Commission 
granted 1,127 Western Union applications to close or reduce hours 
at public telegraph offices. Eight requests were withdrawn and 
136 were pending. The applications granted involve closure of 800 
agency offices operated by railroads and local establishments handling 
negligible amounts of traffic in small communities. Such agency 
closures generally result in discontinuance of direct telegraph serv- 
ice, although service remains available by telephone. Also authorized 
was the substitution of agency offices for company-operated main 
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offices in 51 communities and closure of 19 branch company-operated 
offices, with substitute service provided through other offices or facili- 
ties. The majority of the other grants were for reductions in hours 
of service at company-operated main and branch offices where alternate 
service is provided through company-operated or agency offices. 

Speed of service—Western Union is required to submit monthly 
reports of the speed of message services at its 75 largest telegraph 
offices. To the extent that the budget permits, on-the-ground inves- 
tigations are made by the Commission’s staff of telegraph service 
conditions. A limited number of such field inspections were made 
to ascertain service performance before and after service curtailments. 
Service deficiencies disclosed, including complaints from users, are 
brought to the company’s attention for corrective action. Speed-of- 
service reports and staff investigations revealed that some progress 
was made toward the company’s ultimate goal calling for delivery 
of full-rate messages by telephone or tieline within 1 hour, and busi- 
ness full-rate messages by messenger within 75 minutes. However, 
the quality of telegraph service deteriorated during the latter half 
of the year and the Commission has advised Western Union that it 
expects every reasonable effort will be made to bring the service up 
toa satisfactory level at all of its offices, 


DOMESTIC COMMON CARRIER RADIO FACILITIES 


Point-to-Point Microwave Radio 

Expanded facilities for telephone, telegraph, video, and data trans- 
mission, in response to public need and national defense requirements 
for these services, are being provided on an ever-increasing scale by 
point-to-point microwave radio services. As previously noted, both 
A.T. & T. and Western Union are extending their microwave relay 
routes, 

In Alaska, microwave applications by Trans-Alaska Telephone Co. 
resulted in a pregrant protest by the Secretary of the Army. It con- 
tended, among other things, that grant would result in competition 
with toll facilities of the Alaska Communication System (U.S. Army 
Signal Corps) and would consequently impair possible future sale 
of ACS to private interests, and that ACS could provide Trans- 
Alaska’s service at preferential rates. On March 29, 1961, the Com- 
mission granted the applications with appropriate conditions, 
concluding that no duplication of ACS toll facilities would result 
since Trans-Alaska had stated that the requested facilities would not 
be utilized for toll traffic and that it would route any toll through 
ACS toll facilities. 

With the type acceptance, during the year, of equipment suitable 
for common carrier use in the 2110-2200-Mc band, a number of 
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authorizations were granted in this band, which was allocated for 
use by common carriers on a shared basis with private radio services 
to partially compensate for the loss of frequencies in the 890-942-Me 
band allocated to Government radio services. 

Licenses for stations in the common carrier point-to-point micro- 
wave service expired on February 1, 1961. In filing for renewal, all 
licensees who did not also operate a public telephone or public tele- 
graph wireline system were required to make a showing that at least 
50 percent of the total hours of service and 50 percent of the total 
number of channels available in each radio system were used by 
customers not under the control of the applicant or, if such showing 
were not possible, the efforts which have been made to meet this rule 
requirement. Qualifying licensees, typically, are providing micro- 
wave relay service to unaffiliated CATV systems. Seventeen licen- 
sees, involving 21 microwave systems with 84 separate stations, also 
satisfactorily met this test. 

However, 21 licensees, with 27 point-to-point microwave radio sys- 
tems involving 51 separate stations, were not able to show compli- 
ance. These licensees, typically, are providing a microwave relay 
service to CATV distribution systems under common ownership or 
affiliation. The Commission has this group of renewal applications 
under consideration to determine what, if any, public need there may 
be for the use of point-to-point microwave facilities by noncommon 
carriers. Hearings may be held in some of these cases to permit the 
Commission to determine the policies which should be followed. 

Related to the renewal of licenses for such point-to-point operations 
is the allegation by some TV broadcast stations of adverse economic 
impact by CATV systems. The Commission had previously deter- 
mined its general policies in this regard in its inquiry (docket 12443) 
into the impact of CATV systems, translators, satellites, and repeaters 
on the orderly development of TV broadcasting. A second petition to 
reopen the record was withdrawn during the fiscal year, the first such 
petition having been previously denied. While there were a substan- 
tial number of protests by TV broadcasters against point-to-point 
microwave applications, all but two of them were settled without 
hearing. One case is in an appeal status, and the other has been 
heard and awaits oral argument and final decision. 

In July 1961, a $25 million Canadian microwave system was opened, 
its 1,300-mile length linking Alaska. with her sister States te the south. 


Split-Channel Implementation 


Growth of the Domestic Public Land Mobile Radio Service in cer- 
tain populous areas was impeded during the year due to the lack of 
sufficient frequencies to accommodate all needs for new facilities. 
With the approach of November 1, 1963, by which time all 152/158 
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Mc facilities will be required to operate on narrower radio channels, 
numerous stations in this service already have voluntarily converted 
to narrow band split-channel operation in order to make additional 
channels available immediately. However, no further relief in con- 
gested areas is anticipated in the foreseeable future. 


Dispatch Stations 

Subscribers in the Domestic Public Land Mobile Radio Service fre- 
quently dispatch their own radio-equipped vehicles via private leased 
lines between their offices and base radio station. Because leased 
lines are not always readily available for such purposes or are pro- 
hibitively expensive due to the length of circuit required, the Com- 
mission, during fiscal 1961, provided for the licensing of dispatch 
stations for subscribers to communicate with their own vehicles. 


450-Mc Repeater Assignments 

The Commission amended its Domestic Public Land Mobile Radio 
Service rules to provide for repeater station operation in the 459.000- 
459.375-Mc band to enable mobile stations to increase their talkback 
range to their base station. This action was designed to eliminate the 
necessity for discontinuance of operation by certain repeater stations, 
which would otherwise have had to cease operation by April 1, 1961, 
while safeguarding the availability of those frequencies for their pri- 
mary use in areas where frequency shortages are known to exist. 


Freeze on Air-Ground Frequencies 

Based on impending need for frequency space for the proposed air- 
ground public radiotelephone service, the Commission in January 
1961 established an interim procedure for assignments on the fre- 
quencies 454.675-455.000 Mc and 459.675-460.000 Mc. Pending pro- 
mulgation of rules and regulations to govern the public air-ground 
radiotelephone service, frequencies in these bands were made unavail- 
able for establishment of new radio facilities in the Domestic Public 
Land Mobile Radio and Rural Radio Services. It is planned to shift 
all current land mobile and rural radio stations in these bands to other 
available frequencies in the same spectrum region. Rulemaking pro- 
ceedings, looking toward amending part 21 to provide for establish- 
ment of a public air-ground radiotelephone service on a regular basis, 
will be instituted as soon as possible. 


One-Way Signaling (Radio Paging) 

Several equipment manufacturers have made progress during the 
year in the development of miniature pocket-size radio receivers for 
radio paging operations in the 152-Mc band. These developments 
should enable licensees to integrate one-way signaling service with 
two-way land mobile radiotelephone service on the same radio chan- 
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nels, thereby increasing the efficiency of radiofrequency. utilization 
and bringing the one-way service to communities where such service 
was not heretofore possible due to frequency shortages. Although 
the one-way signaling service to pocket-size receivers has thus far 
been provided mainly by the miscellaneous common carriers, it is 
significant that the Bell System has substantially expanded its opera- 
tions in this field in the past 2 years. The demonstrated need for 
such service is far in excess of that which can be provided on frequen- 
cies allotted to this use. 


Rural Radio Service Frequencies 

In connection with docket 13847, the Commission is considering 
amending its rules to provide new frequency space for stations in the 
Rural Radio Service in the 461-462-Mc and 466-467-Mc bands. It 
is contemplated that these bands will be shared on a geographical 
basis with the proposed Aviation Terminal Radio Service and thus 
permit further growth of public radiotelephone service in rural areas. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 
Highlights 

The international telegraph carriers reported new high revenues 
during calendar 1960, due primarily to the continued strong demand 
for TELEX service. 

Great interest was shown in a space communication system by 
both Government and industry. The Commission granted a number 
of authorizations to private companies for experimental work in this 
field and initiated an inquiry into the various problems involved in 
the authorization of a commercially operable space satellite system 
(see special chapter). 

A decision conditionally approved a proposal by Western Union 
for divestment of its international telegraph operations, as required 
by section 222 of the Communications Act. 


General 

Oversea telegraph and telephone service continues to be furnished 
by the same companies as before, by means of ocean-cable and radio 
facilities, Telegraph service is primarily offered by 10 companies, 
including the American Cable & Radio Corp. subsidiaries, RCA 
Communications, Inc., and Western Union. Telephone service is 
offered by A.T. & T. Most of these companies also offer telegraph 
or telephone service with ships and aircraft. 


Financial Position of Industry 


Total revenues of the international telegraph industry rose 3.1 
percent during calendar 1960 to $87 million. Despite this, net rev- 
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enues decreased from the previous year because of a greater increase 
in expenses. The rise in revenues was due primarily to the strong 
demand for international teletypewriter exchange service which rose 
to a new high of $7.5 million, while leased channel service revenues 
fell off to $8.6 million. The relative importance of conventional 
message service revenues to total industry revenues continued to de- 
cline, dropping to 75 percent. 

Revenues from oversea telephone services sharply increased during 
calendar 1960 by 34 percent, reaching $48 million as compared to 
$32 million the previous year. 


Oversea Communication Services 

On June 30 1961, the Commission wrote a letter to A.T. & T. re- 
questing it to proceed at once to make a cost study that will reflect 
the current level of earnings on its oversea communication services. 
In addition, without in any way delaying the completion of the study, 
the company was requested to give attention to the matter of formu- 
lating procedures that will readily provide this type of information 
whenever required. 

The Commission has never had before it data on which to properly 
evaluate the level of earnings on the oversea communication services 
of A.T. & T. 


Ocean Telephone Cables 

A.T. & T. continues to expand its oversea telephone cable system, 
A cable to Bermuda is being laid and service is expected to begin late 
in 1961. Additional cables now planned include a third transatlantic 
cable. This will be the first such cable landing in the United States 
and will extend from New Jersey to Great Britain. Service is expected 
to start in 1963. A cable from Florida to Jamaica is scheduled to go 
into operation the same year. In 1964 installation will begin on a 
cable from Hawaii to Japan via Midway, Wake, and Guam, and on 
a second cable from the U.S. mainland to Hawaii. At approximately 
the same time, the British Commonwealth plans to lay a telephone 
cable from Canada to New Zealand and Australia via Hawaii where 
it will interconnect with the A.T. & T. cables, thus providing cable 
Jinks between the United States and the major countries in the South 
Pacific. 

All of the new cables will exceed the capacity of the first trans- 
atlantic telephone cables, which were originally designed for 36 voice 
channels in each direction. The channel capacity of existing sub- 
marine telephone cables has been increased dramatically in the past 
year by two different developments. The first of these is new channel- 
ing equipment which increases the capacity by one-third; for example, 
from 36 to 48 channels on the present transatlantic cables. The second, 

614899618 
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a device known as TASI (Time Assignment Speech Interpolation), 
operates by taking advantages of pauses in conversations to use the 
temporarily idle channel for other calls. 


Use of Telephone Facilities by Telegraph Carriers 

The telegraph carriers continued to lease channels in A.T. & T.’s 
telephone ocean cables to supplement their own facilities, and expanded 
the use of such facilities during the year. Channels are so leased in 
the cables to England, France, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. It is ex- 
pected that this trend will extend to the proposed new A.T. & T. cables 
to England, Bermuda, Jamaica, and Japan. 

One carrier has leased channels in the A.T. & T. microwave system 
between the United States and the Bahamas. 


Congestion in Frequency Bands 

The high-frequency bands allocated internationally to the fixed 
services continued to become more congested. It would appear that 
the increased use of telephone cables for both telephone and telegraph 
services on some of the high-volume international communication 
routes would tend to alleviate this situation. However, due to the 
necessity of maintaining radio as a standby for the cables and the fact 
that the overall demand of communication is steadily increasing, in- 
stallation of the telephone cables has not provided significant relief 
for the overcrowded high-frequency spectrum. Another factor which 
contributes to spectrum crowding is the decrease in the usable range 
of frequencies as the lower part of the solar cycle is approached. This 
will grow steadily worse during the next 3 or 4 years. 


Radio Circuits 

During the past year RCAC opened direct radiotelegraph circuits 
to Vienna, Austria, and Lima, Peru; Press Wireless, Inc., inaugurated 
a direct circuit to Quito, Ecuador, for regular press services by radio- 
telegraph; and A.T. & T. established direct radiotelephone service to 
Papeete, Tahiti, and Belize, British Honduras. Operation of a num- 
ber of circuits by relay via Tangier has been discontinued in favor of 
direct operation or by relay via other points in Europe. 


Rate Structure of International Telegraph Carriers 


During the year the level of rates for outbound telegraph services 
remained constant. Rates for inbound telegraph message service in- 
creased in a few instances. Increased surtaxes were applied to 
telegraph messages by certain foreign administrations. Other admin- 
istrations found it necessary to increase rates for inbound messages to 
the United States (as well as other countries). Although total 
revenues of the carriers increased during the year, operating costs 
more than offset the revenue gain. The Commission is continuing to 
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maintain surveillance over the level and structure of international 
telegraph rates. 


International Telegraph Merger 


The Senate bill for permissive merger of international telegraph and 
marine carriers, endorsed in principle by the Commission in 1959, ex- 
pired with the adjournment of the last Congress. Although no new 
bill has yet been introduced, the Commission is maintaining relevant 
data on a current basis. 


Docket Cases 


Press Wireless license modification.—On January 11, 1961, the Com- 
mission issued a final decision denying the applications of Press Wire- 
less for license modifications to permit it to handle nonpress material 
under its “telex” service (dockets 12539 and 12540). 


Western Union divestment.—An agreement was filed September 15, 
1960, between Western Union and American Securities Corp. which 
would result in the divesting the former of its international telegraph 
operations by the establishment of an independent company, Western 
Union International, Inc. (docket 6517). Hearings were held during 
November and December 1960. On March 6, 1961, the Commission 
released a decision conditionally approving the agreement. 

On June 27, 1961, the Commission denied a petition for reconsid- 
eration filed by American Cable & Radio Corp.; also, for the most part, 
a petition for reconsideration by American Securities. The latter was 
granted time to determine whether the agreement as conditioned by 
the Commission was satisfactory to it. Western Union and American 
Securities filed their assent on November 7, 1961. 

On July 10, 1961, the Pan American Union and the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau filed a complaint (docket 14198) with the Commission 
against six international telegraph carriers alleging that the carriers 
were not according official messages of the complainants special gov- 
ernment rates to which they were entitled. After the carriers filed 
their answers, the complainants filed a reply in which they urged the 
Commission not to set the matter for hearing until they filed a mo- 
tion which they felt, when acted upon, would resolve all questions in 
the case. 

Other Regulatory Matters 

Relief and pensions.—During fiscal 1961 one carrier adopted for the 
first time a pension plan covering its employees, and three other 
carriers amended their pension plans, primarily to expand coverage 
and to increase benefits. The Commission continued its general 
studies of the carriers’ pension arrangements, giving particular con- 
sideration to the effect, for ratemaking purposes, of total pension costs 
upon allowable operating expenses. 
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Depreciation—The Commission initiated limited studies for de- 
veloping information to serve as a basis for prescribing annual depre- 
ciation rates for the four remaining international telegraph carriers 
for which rates have not been prescribed. No depreciation rates were 
prescribed in fiscal 1961, but previously prescribed rates were reviewed 
to ascertain whether they reflect the current service lives and salvage 
- factors reasonably applicable to operated plant. General reviews of 
the practices of the carriers in accounting for depreciation were 
continued. 

Continuing property records.—The carriers’ property records have 
proved to be essential to effective regulation. Mindful of this result, 
general reviews were made of the records and, as required, the Com- 
mission gave advice and assistance to the carrier so as to obtain proper 
maintenance of records. Some inappropriate procedures were dis- 
closed and, upon request, the carriers undertook corrective measures. 

Accounting compliance.—Continuing consideration was given to, 
and limited field reviews were made of, the accounting practices and 
procedures of the international telegraph carriers. Efforts to this end 
have proved especially effective in implementing substantial 
compliance with the applicable rules of the Commission. 

Tariff schedules—During the year carriers filed 2,505 pages of in- 
ternational tariff material and 97 applications for permission to file 
tariff schedules on less than statutory notice. 


STATISTICS 

General 

Annual reports were filed by 559 common carriers and 7 controlling 
companies for the calendar year 1960. Considerable financial and 
operating data taken principally from these reports are published an- 
nually in a volume entitled “Statistics of Communications Common 
Carriers.” The larger telephone and telegraph carriers also file 
monthly reports of revenues and expenses, and summaries of these data 
are published monthly by the Commission. 


Telephone Carriers 


Annual reports were filed by 550 telephone carriers, including 141 
carriers engaged in general landline telephone service and 409 mis- 
cellaneous common carriers, engaged only in providing land mobile 
radiotelephone service. Sixty-one of the 141 telephone carriers were 
subject to the comprehensive landline telephone reporting require- 
ments of the Commission and the remaining 80 were required to re- 
port on the more limited basis applicable to mobile radio carrier 
licensees. 
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Selected financial and operating data concerning 52 general tele- 
phone carriers whose annual operating revenues exceed $250,000 are 
shown in the following table for the year 1960, as compared to 1959, 


Telephone carriers ! 


Percent of 
1959 1960 increase or 
(decrease) 
Number of carriers. 52 52 
Book cost of plant (as of $23, 692, 805, 199 | $25, 714, 235, 060 8.53 
Depreciation and amortization ri $5, 239. 801, 173 $5, 576, 903, 316 6.48 
Net book cost of plant. $18, 453, 004, 026 | $20, 137, 331, 744 9.13 
Local service revenues, 503, 748, 627 $4, 822, 970, 199 7.09 
Toll service revenues. $2, 923, 586, 415 $3, 148, 120, 313 7,68 
Total operating revenues. ‘$1, 798, 579, 328 $8, 364, 778, 680 7.20 
Operating expenses and operating taxe: $5,393, 908,773 | $5, 763, 503, 379 6. 85 
Provision for Federal income taxes. $1, 107, 201, 872 | $1, 201, 790, 571 8.54 
Net operating income after all taxes $1, 297, 468, 683 $1, 399, 484, 730 7.36 
$1,159, 377, 40) $1, 249. 711, 977 7.79 
$754, 343, 623 $795, 569, 262 5.47 
16, 529, 807 17,281, 983 4.55 
1, 189, 607 1, 222, 549 2.77 
44, 318, 073 48, 558, 541 6.06 
96, 542, 724, 886 | 101, 300, 804, 234 M 
3, 664, 584, 152 3, 942, 465, 961 (3) 
Number of employees at end of Octobe: 627, 127 626, 684 (07) 
Male. 265,077 ». 653 «59 
Female. 362,050 360, 03L £. 58) 
‘Total compensation of employees for the year. $3, 229, 968, 423 $3, 384, 371, 064 4,78 


1 Data shown relate to telephone carriers whose annual operating revenues exceed $250,000. Intercompany 
duplications, except in minor instances, have been eliminated. 

2 Partly estimated by reporting carriers. 

3 The number of calls shown are not comparable, as many calls were reclassified from “Tol” to “Local? 
during 1960, due to englargement of numerous local calling areas. The Bell System, after adjusting for 
such reclassifications, reported for 1960 over 1959 increases of 5.2 percent in local conversations and 7.0 percent 
in toll conversations. 


Landline telephone companies filing reports with the Commission 
include most of the larger companies (accounting for over 90 percent 
of the industry revenues), but exclude the great majority of the 3,300 
telephone companies in the United States. There are also additional 
thousands of connecting rural or farmer lines and systems. Telephone 
industry estimates are that its operating revenues in 1960 totaled $9.1 
billion, with book cost of plant at December 31, 1960, of $28.8 billion, 
and 694,000 employees. 

Land mobile radiotelephone service is offered by 31 of the 61 tele- 
phone carriers reporting to the Commission as “fully subject” carriers, 
with revenues for the year 1960 amounting to $7.0 million. This serv- 
ice is also offered by 80 other carriers engaged in general landline tele- 
phone service and by 409 miscellaneous common carriers. Reports 
filed by the latter group show that their operating revenues for 1960 
totaled $4.1 million. About half of the miscellaneous common carriers 
reported operating losses for 1960. 


Domestic Telegraph Carrier 


The following table sets forth financial and operating data relating 
to the domestic landline operations of The Western Union Telegraph 
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Co. for the calendar year 1960 as compared to 1959. The data per- 
taining to its cable operations are included in tables below showing 
data of international telegraph carriers. 


The Western Union Telegraph Cot 


Percent of 

Item 1959 1960 increase or 

(decrease) 

Book cost of plant (as cf Dee. 31)... -- $380, 215, 771 $398, 022, 904 4, 68 
Depreciation and amortization reserves... $157, 381, h a 13 
3104, 012, 1 (2, 18) 

$260, 849, 098 -58 

revenue deductions. . $235, 762, 335 $246, 767, 968 4,67 
Net operating revenues $25, 086, 763 $15, 597, 138 (37. 83) 
Provision for Federal ini $11,000, 000 $4, 350, 000 (60. 45) 
Net incom: $14, 755, 185 $10, 204, 688 (30. 84) 
Net income $16, 695, 145 $11, 016, 239 (33. 98) 
Dividends (landline and cable systems) $7, 941, 024 oat 12, 70 
Number of revenue messages handled $. 130, 992, nz , 319, 36: (5. 09) 
Number of employees at end of October. 33, 151 32, 655 (1.50) 
Total compensation of employees for thi $159, 841, 768 $164, 524, 204 2.93 


1 Represents data for landline operations. Figures covering cable operations are included in tables betow 
showing data of international telegraph carrlers. 

2 Reflects estimated net reductions in Federal income tax liability of $2,184, 000 and $2,470,000 in 1959 and. 
1960, respectively, arising from the utilization, for income tax purposes but not for accounting purposes, of a 
liberalized depreciation method recognized by sec. 167 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, Also reflects 
estimated net increases of $145,000 and $216,000 in 1959 and 1960, respectively, in Federal income tax liability 
aeng o the use in prior years of 5-year amortization authorized under sec, 168 of the Internal Revenue 

‘ode of i954, 

$ Includes domestic transmission of transoceanic and marine messages (about 10,238,000 in 1959 and about 
10,588,000 in 1960), 


international Telegraph Carriers 

Financial and operating statistics relating to the U.S. international 
telegraph carriers for the calendar year 1960 are shown below as com- 
pared to similar figures for 1959. Statistics pertaining to radiotele- 
graph and ocean cable carriers are also shown separately. 


International telegraph carriers 


Percent of 
Item 1959 1960 increase or 
(decrease) 
Number of carriers. 9 
Book cost of plant (as of Dee. 31) $157, 587 232 $163, 798, at 3.96 
Depreciation and amortization reserves $83, 679, 191 $82, 609, 9: (1. 28) 
Net book cost of plant. $73, 878, 04] $81, 188, ue 9.90 
Message revenues: 
Domestic 1. $3, 051, 884 $3, 191, 206 4.57 
Transocean; $55, 116, 246 § $58, 003, 652 5.4 
Marine... $1, 782, 284 $1, 790, 659 47 
Total operating $34, 376, 718 $86, 975, 831 3.08 
Operating expenses, depri 
revenue deductions. _ $71, 725, 467 $76, 885, 077 7.19 
Net operating revenues. $12, 651, 251 $10, 090, 754 (20. 24) 
Provision for Federal in $5, 815, 215 $4, 510, 983 (22. 43) 
Net income. $8, 328, 208 $7, 991, 209 (4.05) 
Dividends $2, 013, 468 $1, 423, 468 (29. 30) 
Number of revenue m 
Domestic 3. 122 983 189, 469 13.41 
‘Transoceanic. 24, 493, 862 24, 590, 278 +39 
Marine... 1, 061, 348 1,041, 376 (1. 88) 
Number of employees at end of October. 11, 239 „01 (2.03) 
Total compensation of employees for the year- $44, 530, 765 $47, 635, 567 6.97 
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Radiotelegraph carriers 


Percent of 
Item 1959 1960 increase or 
(decrease) 
Number of carriers & 6 
Book cost of plant (as of Dec. 31) $58, 234, 372 * $65, 240, 198 12.03 
Depreciation and amortization reserve: $23, 318, 432 $24, 864, 004 6. 63 
Net book cost of plant_ Š $34, 915, 940 $40, 376, 194 15.64 
Message revenues: 
Domestic ! $2, 814, 912 $2, 931, 774 4.15 
‘Transocean! $28, 680, 259 $28, 572, 709 (.37) 
Marine__ $1, 782, 284 $1, 790, 659 -47 
Total operating $47, 777, 980 $50, 800, 434 6.34 
Operating expenses, depreciat: 
revenue deductions- - $38, 138, 853 $42, 202, 554 10. 66 
Net operating revenues $9, 639, 127 $8, 603, 880 a0. 74) 
Provision for Federal income taxes. $, 705, 215 $3, 640, 983 (22. 62) 
Net income_...---- $5, 707, 102 $7, 153, 221 25.34 
Dividends declared $1, 660, 000 $1, 070, 000 (85, 54) 
Number of revenue messages handle 
Domestic 3. 52, 428 72,020 37.37 
Transoceanic. 13, 842, 854 13, 571, 407 (1. 96) 
Marine. - 1,061, 348 1,041, 376 (1. 88) 
Number of employees at end of October.. 45,371 45,397 +48 
Total compensation of employees for the year. $26, 677, 489 $28, 550, 634 7.02 


Ocean cable carriers (including Western Union cable operations ) 


Percent of 
Item 1959 1969 increase or 
(decrease) 
Number of carriers. 3 3 
Book cost of plant (as of Dec. $99, 322, 869 $98, 558, 069 (0.77) 
Depreciation and amortization reserve: $69, 360, 759 $57, 745, 917 (4. 33) 
Net book cost of plant...-.... eneee $38, 962, 101 $40, 812, 152 4.75 
Message revenues: 
Domestic '_ $236, 972 $259, 532 9. 52 
Transoceani¢. $26, 435, 987 2 $29, 439, 943. 11.33 
‘Total operating revenue $36, 598, 738 $36, 169, 397 41. 17) 
Operating expenses, depreciation, and other operating 
revenue deductions. $33, 586, 614 $34, 682, 523 8. 26 
Net operating revenue $3, 012, 124 $1, 486, 874 (50. 64) 
Provision for Federal income taxes- $1, 110,000 $870, 000 (21. 62) 
Net income. $2, 621, 156 $837, 983 (68. 03) 
Dividends dectared 3_ $353, 468 $353, 468 
Number of revenne messages handled 
Domestic 70, 555 67, 449 (4.40) 
Transocean 10, 651, 008 11, 018, 871 3.45 
Number of employees st end of October- 5 5, 868 5 5,614 (4. 33) 
‘Total compensation of employees for the year- $17, 853, 276 $19, 084, 933 6.90 


\ Includes revenue of 2 ocean-cable carriers and the radiotelegraph carriers from the domestic transmission. 
of transoceanie and marine messages outside of points of entry or departure in the United States, and reve- 
nues from domestic-classification messages (primarily Canadian and Mexican). 

2 All dividends declared by Western Union Telegraph Co. have been reported in the table above relating 
to the domestic landline operations of that company and are excluded from this table. 

3 Represents domestic-classification messages (primarily Canadian and Mexican). 

4 Certain employees of 1 radiotelegraph carrier and 2 ocean-cable carriers serve more than 1 of the com- 
panies, The amounts of compensation reported for each of these companies are after intercompany charges 
and credits. As a result, the number of employees and total compensation shown are not on the same 
basis. 

$ Transoceani¢ message revenues for 1960 are not comparable with those shown for 1959 for the reason that 
All America Cables & Radio, Inc., effective July 1, 1959, revised its method of determining the revenues 
classified as cable transoceanic so that they are substantially greater than under the former method. All 
America’s radiotelegraph transoceanic message revenues, $2,207, 821 in 1960 and $4,405,146 in 1959, are not 
included in the message revenue data in this series of tables. 


International Telegraph and Telephone Traffic 

During calendar year 1960 a total of 637,995,000 words were handled 
into and out of the United States by international cable and radio- 
telegraph carriers. In the outbound direction 330,320,000 words were 
transmitted, while 307,675,000 were inbound. There were, also, during 
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calendar year 1960, 1,669,800 telephone calls outbound from the United 
States and 1,544,200 calls inbound. The word volume of international 
telegraph traffic and the number of telephone calls between the United 
States and each of the principal countries of the world during calen- 
dar year 1960 are set forth in the following table: 


U.S. international telegraph (radio and cable) trafic in words and telephone 
calls (radio and cable), 1960 


(Includes traffic transiting the United States) 


Country 


ph traffic 


Celegra 
(number of words 
(in thousands)) 


Telephone traffic 1 
(number of calis 
(in bundreds)) 


Outbound 
from the 
United 
States 


Inbound 
to the 
United 
States 


Ontbound | Inbound 

from the to the 
United United 
States States 


Europe, Africa, and the Near East 


Ascension Island (Bahrain relay) 
Areria; 


e. 
French Equatorial Africa. 
French West Africa. 


Madagascar. 
pcre: French 


47 
497 276 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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U.S. international telegraph (radio and cable) trafic in words and telephone 
calla (radio and cable), 1960—Continued 


(Includes traffic transiting the United States) 


Telegraph traffic Telephone traffic 1 
(number of words (number of calls 
{in thousands)) (in hundreds)) 


Country 


Outbound | Inbound | Outbound | Inbound 

from the to the from the to the 
United United United United 
States States States States 


West Indies, Central, North, and South America 
161 
12 
14 
29 
375 


British Guiana. 
British Honduras. 


Venezuela. 
Virgin Islands. 
All other places. 


Asia and Oceania 
om 184 139 | een N eee ee 


Indonesia. 
Japan.. 
Korea.. 
Malaya, Federation ol 
New Caledonia. 
New Zealand.. 
Okinawa. 
Pakistan. 
Philippines- 
Society Islands.. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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US. international telegraph (radio and cable) trafic in words and telephone 
calls (radio and cable), 1960—Continued 


(Includes traffic transiting the United States) 


Telegraph traffic Telephone traffic t 
(number of words (number of calis 
(in thousands)) (in hundreds)) 


Country 


Outbound | Inbound | Outbound | Inbound 

from the to the from the to the. 
United United United. Tnited 
States States States States 


Asia and Oceania—Continued 


Tahiti... 
Thailand (Siam). 
AN other places- - 


Unknown destination or origin...---..-...-------------| 21 Eii AERONA OEE, 
Grand N: asorar i aAA a AR E 330, 320 307, 675 16, 698 15, 442 


1 The data on telephone calls include the number of oversea calls handled via radio and via North Altantic, 
Hawaii, and Caribbean telephone cables, A.T, & T reports its volume of oversea telephone traffic trans- 
mitted to, and received from, each point of communication, which may be either (1) the foreign country and 
oversea point of destination or origin of the calls, or (2) an intermediate country or oversea point through 
which the call is relayed onward, Therefore, the number of calls reported herein with respect to a particular 
place is not necessarily the number of calls originating or terminating with that place, The absence of calls 
for certain countries or oversea points indicates only that no direct cable or radiotelephone service was pro- 
vided in 1960, Any calls that may have been handled with such countries during 1960 are included in the 
traffic of the intermediate country through which indirect service was rendered. Service with Canada and 
Mextco, Ay by meani of wire Lines and with Alaska by means of wire lines, radio, and ocean cable. 

ess than 100 calls, 

3 Represents international-classification traffic which originated at oversea points and was destined to 
Canada (outbound from the United States), and International-classification traffic which originated in 
Canada and was destined to oversea > points (inbound to the United States). This traffic was handled 
between such points and Canada by United States carrier via the United States. 

4 Represents international-olassification traffie which originated at oversea points and was destined to 
Mexico (outbound from the United States), and international-classification traffte which originated in 
Mexico and was destined to oversea points (inbound to the United States), ‘This traffic was handled 
between such points and Mexico by United States carriers via the United States. 
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Common Carrier Applications 


Over 8,300 applications were filed with the Commission by common 
carriers during the fiscal year (exclusive of Alaskan and marine mo- 
bile). The following table shows the number of applications accord- 


ing to class of service: 


Pending P Disposed | Pending 
Class June 30, | Received of June 30, 
1960, 1961 
Radio facilities 
Domestic: A a 
Point-to-point microwave radio station: 108 2, 824 2,491 441 
Local television transmission stations... .-..-.-----|---.------.- 19 17 2 
Rural radio stations. ------.------- 66 284 321 29 
Domestic public land mobile radio stations. 65 1,209 1,136 138 
Developmental stations. -..--------- 5 48 46 7 
Registration of Canadian radio station licensees. 21 pt AA ery 
International: 
Fixed public and fixed public press telegraph. 10 115 124 1 
Fixed public telephone 6 54 60 l- 
International control. - 6 
Subtotal_._....-.-..-----.----------------------- 260 4, 580 
Wire facilities 
‘Telephone extensions 9 209 211 7 
Telegraph extensions. 5 129 129 5 
Telephone reductions. aun annediam 4 4 eee 
Telegraph reductions. 4 2,191 1,155 130 
Pubit ereas a a E EE E 108 1, 533 1,499 142 
Miscellaneous B 


Interlocking directorates. - 
Jurisdictional determination: 
Submarine cable landing licenses. 


Petitions or motions (nondocket) 4 Ce TEEN 
Renewals: 
Point-to-point. microwave radio stations. 2, 100 
Local television transmission stations... al 50 
Domestic public land mobile radio stations..----.-| 64 |------------ 
Developmental stations- a 26 
International... + 43 
Subtotal, 68 2, 236 
Total. 433 8, 349 


Space Communication 


GENERAL 


Radio communication, heretofore earthbound, is rapidly reaching 
into space. Manmade satellites transmit radio signals, and space 
objects are used to “bounce” other signals to test long-distance com- 
munication possibilities, 

Although the Commission is not responsible for any overall space 
program or any particular space vehicle launching project, the mount- 
ing activity in space communication has an impact on its regulation 
of non-Government radio users. This stems from its obligations 
under the Communications Act to “study new uses for radio, provide 
for experimental uses of frequencies, and generally encourage the 
larger and more effective use of radio in the public interest,” as well 
as to “make available, so far as possible, to all the people of the United 
States a rapid, efficient, nationwide, and worldwide wire and radio 
communication service.” 

This now extends to the allocation and assignment of frequencies 
for space communication and the authorization of research and experi- 
mentation looking toward the use of natural or manmade satellites 
to provide civil communication services on a regular basis. Radio 
signals relayed from satellites would permit the transmission of large 
amounts of telephone, telegraph, and other traffic, including television, 
over great distances. Such developments present a new and complex 
array of technical problems. Not the least of these is finding suitable 
and sufficient frequencies and insuring compatability between space 
communication systems and surface systems so that the public interest 
will best be served. Many regulatory problems will flow from adding 
space communication to radio’s already manifold uses. 

The achievement of these purposes involves both national and in- 
ternational considerations, Consequently, the Commission is working 
closely with the interests concerned. 

This involves particularly close relationship with the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration (NASA), which directs the 
Nation’s nonmilitary space activities. On February 28, 1961, the 
FCC and NASA announced a joint memorandum of understanding 
for delineating and coordinating their respective responsibilities in 
this field. 

The FCC also participates in other related interagency activities, 
including those of the Telecommunications Coordinating Committees 
(TCC) of the Department of State; the Telecommunications Plan- 
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ning Committee (TPC); the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
({OCDM) ; the Interdepartment Radio Advisory Committee (IRAC) ; 
the U.S. Committee for Study Groups IV and VIII of the Interna- 
tional Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR) of the International 
Telecommunication Union (ITU) ; the Space Science Board (SSB) ; 
the International Radio Scientific Union (URSI) ; and the National 
Bureau of Standards Central Radio Propagation Laboratory. 

FCC Commissioner T. A. M. Craven was chairman of an ad hoc 
group of the TCC which drafted foreign policy recommendations on 
space communication systems for the Department of State. 


INTERNATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


Tho International Administrative Radio Conference, held at Geneva 
in 1959 under the auspices of the ITU, adopted an international table 
of frequency allocations which, for the first time, opened bands of 
frequencies for space and earth-space services. These bands, how- 
ever, are for research purposes only and are useful principally for 
research, tracking, control, and telemetry functions. Although no 
bands were allocated internationally for space satellite relay com- 
munication, a special ITU Administrative Radio Conference is sched- 
uled tentatively for late 1963 to deal specifically with world space 
problems on the basis of development as of that time. At the request 
of the Department of State, preparatory work toward formulating 
the U.S. position at that conference has been initiated jointly by the 
FCC and IRAC. 

FCC PROCEEDINGS 
Space Frequency Allocation 

As a result of developments in space communication during 1960, 
the Commission reopened its proceeding in the general inquiry rela- 
tive to the allocation of frequencies above 890 Mc (docket 11866) to 
determine, in the light of evidence then available, whether the fre- 
quency requirements for communication via space satellites would 
require modification of the Commission’s decision to permit some 
additional classes of users to establish communication systems on 
frequencies between 1,000 and 10,000 Mc. After a careful analysis 
of all the evidence then on hand, the Commission on September 28, 
1960, concluded that its earlier decision need not be modified at that 
time. 

However, in view of rapid developments in space communication, 
the Commission had, on the previous May 18, instituted an inquiry 
(docket 13522) as to space frequency needs on a longer range basis. 
This information will assist the Commission in its preparatory work 
leading to a U.S. position for future international conferences on 
space needs and usage. On December 21, 1960, the inquiry was ex- 
panded to include consideration of whether and what sparsely settled 
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areas might be established and protected for future civil space com- 
munication earth terminals. 

On May 17, 1961, the Commission adopted, for public comment, a 
second notice of inquiry in docket 13522 setting forth preliminary 
draft views of the United States concerning international frequency 
allocation requirements for coordinated domestic and foreign space 
programs. 

In summary, the proposals would provide frequencies for space 
communication, research, meteorological and aeronautical services, 
also for telemetry, command, guidance, and tracking functions asso- 
ciated with such space operations. 

The U.S. draft estimates that a total of about 3,000 Mc of spectrum 
space should be allocated to meet foreseeable requirements until about 
1970. Of this, 2,000 Me would be divided between earth-to-satellite 
and satellite-to-earth transmissions, 950 Mc in each case being shared 
with the fixed and mobile services, with two other bands reserved for 
adjustments as needed. 

These allocations proposed for the communication satellite service 
lie in the range of 3,700-4,200 Me (3.7-4.29 gigacycles) and 5,925 
and 8,400 Mc (5.925-8.4 gigacycles) where it would share frequency 
bands with the existing fixed and mobile services. (A “gigacycle” 
is a short term for denoting 1,000 Mc.) 


Administrative and Regulatory Problems 

Previously, on March 29, 1961, the Commission instituted an in- 
quiry (docket 14024) into the administrative and regulatory problems 
relating to future authorization of commercially operated space com- 
munication systems. It invited proposals as to methods of insuring 
equitable and nondiscriminatory participation in any single or lim- 
ited number of satellite communication systems which might be author- 
ized; how such proposed plan would comply with existing antitrust 
and other laws; and how it could be authorized under Commission 
rules and policies. 

In its notice of inquiry, the Commission stated in part : 


It is the expressed policy of the United States that activities in space 
should be devoted to peaceful purposes for the benefit of all mankind, 
The earliest possible realization of a commercially operable point-to- 
point space satellite communication system represents one of the most. 
significant, practical, and beneficial means of implementing this vital 
national policy, The Commission, in furtherance of its statutory re- 
sponsibilities and in an effort to facilitate the advancement of the 
Nation’s vital space policy, has been engaged for some time in an at- 
tempt to assess the nature of the many varied and complex problems 
associated with international communications via space satellites. 
Present studies indicate the possible arising of conditions and circum- 
stances which appear likely to present certain problems with respect to 
the authorization and operation of satellite systems for communica- 
tion services between the United States and foreign points. These 
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problems require an assessment of the Commission’s administrative 
and regulatory functions and authority with respect thereto. 

The United States has, of course, maintained a policy of fostering 
beneficial competition among privately owned and operated international 
communication common carriers. However, assuming that the organi- 
zation of a single or limited number of satellite systems will best serve 
the public interest, there is a question as to the extent to which this 
will be consistent with the maintenance of competition in international 
communications, and with the antitrust laws and policies of the 
United States. The purposes of this proceeding therefore are to 
ascertain the various methods by which participation in such system or 
systems by all interested present and future international communica- 
tion common carriers and others can best be effectuated on an equitable, 
nondiscriminatory, and lawful basis. 

In instituting this proceeding the Commission wishes to make it 

perfectly clear that it is mindful of the scope and complexity of the 
international problems inherent in the field of space communications, 
It is recognized that international cooperation and agreement on fre- 
quency allocations and other essential matters are required if a truly 
useful and efficient satellite communication system is to be realized. 
The Commission is also fully cognizant that before a fully operational 
commercial satellite communication system can be established, a sub- 
stantial amount of research and development remains to be completed. 
However, it is the Commission’s opinion that consideration of the ques- 
tions involved in this proceeding in advance of the resolution of these 
other related problems will hasten the establishment of international 
communication via space satellites. 

On May 24, 1961, the Commission adopted a first report in docket 
14024 in which it concluded that the formation of a joint venture 
composed only of existing international common carriers was deserv- 
ing of consideration and exploration as an effective means of pro- 
moting the orderly development of a commercial satellite communi- 
cation system. A conference was held with these carriers and other 
respondents on the following June 5. 

Mindful of the substantial interests in and contributions by com- 
munications equipment manufacturers to space science, the Commis- 
sion announced its intention to require any mutual venture by the 
international carriers to make adequate and effective provision, such 
as competitive bidding, to insure that there will be no favoritism in 
the procurement of communications equipment required for the satel- 
lite system. In this connection, and also to promote the maximum 
degree of standardization, the Commission will also require that its 
approval be obtained with respect to the specifications for all equip- 
ment used by the common carriers in the satellite system, including 
the ground terminals. At the same time, before approving any 
specifications, it will examine closely into the relevant patent situa- 
tion to insure that an undesirable or dominant patent position will 
not hamper or frustrate the Commission’s objectives in this regard. 

It was not then possible for the Commission to indicate all the spe- 
cific features which it believes should be incorporated in any joint 
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venture. These matters require study and formulation by the in- 
terested carriers acting under the aegis of the Commission and in 
accordance with the procedures and policies hereafter to be provided. 
However, regardless of the plan of organization or type of entity that 
may subsequently evolve, it must contain clear and definite provisions 
which will insure that existing and future international common 
carriers, whether or not any such carrier participates through owner- 
ship in the joint venture, shall have equitable access to, and nondis- 
criminatory use of, the satellite system, under fair and reasonable 
terms. The Commission, in issuing licenses or other authorizations 
that may be required to effectuate such joint venture, will take ap- 
propriate measures to implement this policy and to effect such other 
safeguards as may be required in the public interest. 

The Commission will make later determination as to the desirability 
and need for participation by domestic common carriers in any joint 
satellite communication venture. 

On July 25, 1961, the Commission called upon the international 
communications carriers to organize promptly an ad hoc committee 
to develop a plan of organization for a commercially operable satellite 
communication system. Because of the prime importance given by 
the Commission to this undertaking, it required the committee to re- 
port as soon as possible, but not later than October 13. 

The ad hoc committee comprises representatives of American 
Cable & Radio Corp. (Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Inc., The Com- 
mercial Cable Co., All America Cables & Radio, Inc., and Globe Wire- 
less, Ltd.) ; American Telephone & Telegraph Co.; Hawaiian Tele- 
phone Co.; Press Wireless, Inc.; Radio Corp. of Puerto Rico; RCA 
Communications, Inc.; South Puerto Rico Sugar Co.; Tropical Radio 
Telegraph Co.; and The Western Union Telegraph Co. 

On October 13, 1961, the nine international carriers submitted such 
a joint plan, summarizing their recommendations as follows: 

Research, development and experimental trials should be expedited 
by Government and industry and all resources drawn upon to estab- 
lish the best communications satellite system at the earliest practicable. 
time. 

A non-profit satellite corporation should be created to develop, con-' 
struct, operate, manage and promote the use of communications satel: 
lites, for the United States interests therein, in accordance with the 
public interest objectives specified in the President’s Statement and the 
Commission’s Supplemental Notice—the satellite corporation to have 
three directors appointed by the President of the United States or by 
whomsoever he shall designate to make the appointments, two directors 
designated by each authorized participant in ownership of the satellites, 
and a director designated by the carriers which do not own but which 
may lease satellite facilities. 

The United States carriers which are authorized by the Commission 
to provide communications services via satellites should be allowed to 
participate in joint ownership of the satellites and to include their in- 
vestments in their rate bases for rate-making purposes, so that rates 
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would continue to be established as at present under regulation by the 
Commission. 

Each United States carrier should be permitted to establish and 
operate its own ground stations, participate in joint ownership of ground 
stations with other carriers or rent capacity in other carriers’ ground 
stations, and to obtain equitable access to and use of the ground sta- 
tions and satellites, in accordance with public interest objectives set 
forth in the Supplemental Notice and as authorized by the Com- 
mission. 

The Commission should, expeditiously, take such further administra- 
tive action as may be necessary and proper in furtherance of the plan 
proposed herein. 

Meanwhile, in September, General Electric Co. withdrew an ap- 
plication for its own satellite communication system. 


EXPERIMENTATION 


Meanwhile, the FCC is encouraging experimentation by its licensees 
so that private industry may develop additional technical informa- 
tion which will further the country’s overall space program. NASA, 
for its part, is cooperating by providing facilities at cost to launch 
satellites built by the communications industry. 

In January 1961, the Commission granted an experimental authori- 
zation to the ITT Laboratories to bounce signals off the moon and 
“passive” (non-radio-equipped) earth satellites. 

During the same month, a grant was given A.T. & T. to test earth 
terminal and “active” (radio-equipped) satellite communication. On 
July 28, NASA and A.T. & T. signed an agreement for the testing of 
two, or possibly four, active satellites to be built by the latter. During 
the year, A.T. & T. used the balloon-satellite Echo to reflect signals 
from one earth station back to another earth station. 

In May 1961, Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. received an FCC 
experimental authorization to reflect signals from the moon and pas- 
sive earth satellites. 

After the close of the fiscal year, NASA signed contracts to launch 
experimental communication satellites of the Radio Corp. of America 
and the Hughes Aircraft Co. 


MONITORING 

Another FCC activity is the continued monitoring of channels being 
used for space communication. This started with its long-range di- 
rection-finding work in tracing Sputnik I, before the Government 
established special installations to track space objects. Commission 
monitoring is to prevent unauthorized use by other stations of chan- 
nels employed for space communication, and to identify and locate 
sources of interference on those channels. At a number of FCC 
monitoring stations, special equipment used for this purpose includes 
sensitive receivers, high-gain directional antennas, and automatic 
frequency scanning devices. 

614899619 


Field Engineering and Monitoring 


GENERAL 


Field engineering functions of the Commission are in two general 
categories—enforcement and service. Both are at the “grassroots” 
level. Field Engineering and Monitoring Bureau enforcement duties 
include radio station inspections, radio operator examinations, and 
monitoring of the radio spectrum, as well as suppressing unlicensed 
radio operations. Its services are largely in the area of radio inter- 
ference elimination and furnishing technical assistance and guidance. 
More than 33,000 interference complaints alone are processed each 
year. 

This field organization consists of 18 monitoring stations, 24 dis- 
trict offices, 5 suboffices, 2 marine offices, 2 mobile TV monitoring 
units, and 2 microwave cars. 

It is interesting to note that June 30, 1961, marked the 50th an- 
niversary of the start of Government field enforcement of radio regu- 
lation. At that time it applied only to radio usage on large seagoing 
passenger vessels and was under the then Department of Commerce 
and Labor. 

The following summary of field problems and accomplishments 
gives an insight into the broad aspect of today’s activities under the 
Federal Communications Commission. 


FIELD ENFORCEMENT 


Broadcast Inspections 

In late 1959 a review of inspection records and citations disclosed 
an increasing disregard for engineering rules, operator requirements, 
and equipment performance standards on the part of many broadcast 
stations, particularly in the AM field. As a result, broadcasters were 
warned of the need for technical compliance by a public notice of 
April 29, 1960. 

The Field Engineering and Monitoring Bureau and the Broadeast 
Bureau have developed a joint program to review the performance 
of AM broadcast stations. This includes an inspection of all tech- 
nical equipment, such as antenna, transmission lines, ground system, 
making performance measurements of transmitters as well as studio 
equipment; determination if on-the-air performance of the station 
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conforms to its license, station records, and promises; and prompt 
reporting of deficiencies to the Broadcast Bureau for renewal con- 
sideration or for specific enforcement action. 

Despite the fact that the renewal inspection program was instituted 
only in late 1960, field engineers have checked 99 percent of some 500 
stations in Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan whose 
renewals are due August 1 and October 1, 1961. 

A 4-month review of broadcast violations showed that the most 
frequent technical infractions involve indicating instruments, equip- 
ment performance measurements, transmitter and modulation re- 
quirements, and maintenance of operating power. In addition, 24 
instances were observed where the measured field intensity was ex- 
cessive for stations employing directional arrays. Correction of 
defective equipment usually improves broadcast reception. 


Broadcast Monitoring 

By means of on-the-air monitoring, measurements were routinely 
made to determine whether the technical quality of the radiated sig- 
nal was being maintained in accordance with the rules. Emphasis 
was given to those things which would most seriously affect the 
quality of reception, such as operating off-frequency, modulation 
variance, spurious emissions, carrier hum and noise, excessive band- 
width, and carrier shift. In view of the increasing public interest in 
high fidelity reception, maintenance of technical quality in the 
broadcast services has assumed increasing importance. 

While monitoring for technical discrepancies, observations are 
made at the same time for other violations, such as station identifica- 
tion, sponsor identification, lotteries, and profane and indecent lan- 
guage, These observations are usually recorded on tape. Where 
broadcast stations were too distant from the fixed monitoring stations, 
close-in monitoring was done by mobile units. 


AM Broadcast Measurements 

Various types of engineering measurements were employed to in- 
sure that AM stations complied with the more technical requirements. 
Field strength was measured to see that station coverage was con- 
sistent with licensed power and any special radiation limitations. 
Measurements were also made of carrier frequency, modulation levels, 
antenna radiation patterns, and antenna resistance. 


TV and FM Enforcement 

Because of the more limited coverage of TV and FM broadcast 
stations, enforcement of the technical provisions depends upon 
measurements and observations within the service area of the partic- 
ular station involved. The Commission some years ago equipped 
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two vehicles for TV and FM mobile surveillance. A needed third 
unit will—funds permitting—be placed in operation next year. The 
three units will enable each TV and FM station to be given a technical 
check at least once during its license period. 


Other Radio Station Inspections 

Since inspection of the multitude of nonbroadcast stations, many 
of which are in remote places, is impossible with the limited personnel 
available, a system of sampling checks has been developed. Under 
this program a limited number of stations in each category are in- 
spected and enforcement emphasis is based on the results. While 
this sampling process is subject to error, it has been found to be the 
only effective method of determining services that are not being 
operated in accordance with the regulations and, therefore, require 
special attention. 

It was necessary to curtail inspection activities for some services 
because of the emphasis given to broadcast enforcement during the 
year. Also particular attention was required by services which were 
operating on split channels opened in 1960. 


Marine Station Inspections 

The Communications Act specifies that every ship of the United 
States subject to parts II and III of title IJI shall have its radio 
equipment inspected periodically by the Commission. The United 
States-Canadian agreement for the promotion of safety on the Great 
Lakes by means of radio requires similar periodic inspection. The 
Commission’s rules provide that applications for periodic ship inspec- 
tions be filed at least 3 days prior to date of desired inspection. How- 
ever, conditions inherent in commercial shipping make this imprac- 
ticable. Thus, many inspections are conducted on short notice or at 
times which disrupt the orderly scheduling of field work. 

Inspections of radio on the larger oceangoing vessels are time con- 
suming, generally requiring several hours to complete. This adds 
to the difficulty of making inspections on short notice. Inspection of 
a ship’s radiotelephone equipment is of relatively short duration. 
However, these inspections require considerable travel time because 
many vessels are found at locations remote from the field offices. 
By treaty agreement, inspections are made and temporary certificates 
are issued by Canada and the United States to permit each other’s 
ships to sail to home ports where reinspection can be made and 
full-term certificates issued. 

Misuse of the calling frequency 2182 ke, superfluous communica- 
tions, and failure to identify continue to plague marine radiotelephone 
enforcement. The problem is especially acute in certain areas of the 
Gulf of Mexico and Pacific coastal waters where commercial fishermen 
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operate some distance from land. Monitoring from shore is difficult 
because of interference from nearby signals, yet the improper trans- 
missions out at sea interfere with the signals near shore. FCC engi- 
neers sometimes travel on Coast Guard vessels to bring some degree of 
enforcement in offshore waters. The magniture of the problem is 
evinced in the fact that there were 102,685 radiotelephone-equipped 
vessels licensed at the end of the fiscal year. 


Monitoring Nonbroadcast Stations 


In the nonbroadcast radio services the biggest problems, as before, 
were violations in the small-boat 2-3 megacycle band, and the Class D 
Citizens Radio Service. Concerted field efforts resulted in some im- 
provement in small-boat radio operations, but violations are still 
numerous and cause unnecessary interference to other users of this 
service. Class D licensees continued to top all other services combined 
in rule violations. Licensees who have a real need for this service are 
forming clubs to promote self-regulation and encourage compliance 
for the benefit of all. 

Monitoring efforts were spread increasingly thin in attempting to 
cover as much of the high-frequency spectrum and as many stations 
as possible. The complexity in emissions, tightly packed frequency 
assignments, and newly developed types of radio facilities have com- 
bined to place stringent demands upon both the types of monitoring 
equipment and the time required for making technical observations 
and measurements. 


Nonbroadcast Measurements 


Because of the growing number of stations in the various land 
mobile services which use split channels, it has been necessary to step 
up frequency and bandwidth measurements for such operations. 
During the year checks were made on several hundred split-channel 
stations, resulting in issuance of numerous citations for off-frequency 
or excessive modulation. This is important because overmodulation 
by a single station (often without its knowledge) can interfere with 
stations operating on nearby channels. 


Unlicensed Station Suppression 


The Commission’s constant patrol of the radio spectrum has been a 
major factor in both deterring and detecting unlicensed operation. 

There were several instances of the illegal use of high-power trans- 
mitters during the year. Two enthusiastic Cubans were apprehended 
operating a shortwave station in southern Florida to broadcast in 
Spanish to Cuba. One of them was fined; the other was released. 

There were more cases of unlicensed low-power operations covering 
very limited areas. Most of these involved youths who, in their eager- 
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ness to get on the air, built their own transmitters for the purpose 
of entertaining neighborhood listeners, One case involved a teenager 
who began broadcasting with a mail order house low-power kit and 
progressed to a homemade 6-watt transmitter feeding a 100-foot an- 
tenna. He promptly discontinued his service when warned. 

Unlicensed operation aboard small aircraft appears to be decreasing, 
but only so long as enforcement pressure is maintained. Only 
a scattering of unlicensed operations on amateur frequencies were 
encountered, 


Low-Power Devices 


The task of enforcing regulations governing the operation of inci- 
dental and restricted radiation devices has been difficult because these 
devices are generally used by nontechnical people. They include 
electrical appliances and machines having sparking contacts or elec- 
trical arcs, certain types of wireless microphones, transceivers, radi- 
ating receivers, carrier current systems, remote radio controllers, and 
toy “broadcast” stations. Such low-radiation gadgets may be oper- 
ated without a license, yet many of them may be potential sources of 
interference to radio services and therefore require control, 

Enforcement has been largely a matter of educating the public 
regarding the applicable restrictions. In some instances, manufac- 
turers and wholesalers, seemingly ignorant of the rules, placed non- 
complying equipment on the market. One manufacturer, after his 
initial distribution of wircless microphones for marketing, was in- 
formed that they did not comply with the rules. He cooperated by 
recalling the devices from the distributors and refunding their money. 

To the extent possible, through investigation, inspection, and cor- 
respondence, the Commission has kept manufacturers, dealers, and 
users informed of the rule requirements, There have been few reports 
of interference caused by low-power communication devices and car- 
rier current broadcast sysems. CATV systems appear well under 
control as they are not the subject of many complaints. 


FIELD SERVICES 


Antenna Application Processing 

Proposals for new or modified transmitter towers are processed by 
the FCC upon recommendation of the Federal Aviation Agency with 
respect to their aeronautical hazard considerations. Pursuant to the 
Communications Act, the painting and lighting of certain antenna 
structures are required as a further protection to air navigation, 

FAA’s new part 626 rules, effective July 15, 1961, tightened exist- 
ing regulations on hazard considerations of antenna towers, estab- 
lished requirements for notifying FAA of antenna proposals 
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simultaneously with filing applications with the FCC, and provided for 
the establishment of “antenna farms” (grouping of antennas) in co- 
ordination with the FCC. Only antenna structures which do not 
exceed 20 feet in height above ground or on an existing building are 
exempt. 

The FCC furnishes applicants with information about the new 
requirements and provides guidance in selecting an alternate site 
when the FAA determines that the original antenna proposal is 
unacceptable. 

Television towers continue to increase both in number and in height. 
Construction of 10 additional towers over 1,000 feet (above ground) 
was completed during the year, which increased to 102 the number in 
operation. Twelve construction permits for tall TV towers were 
outstanding, of which three were for shafts of over 1,500 feet (KYTV, 
Springfield, Mo., 1,609 feet; WITN, Washington, N.C., 1,523 feet; 
and KCRA-TV, KXTV and KOVR, 1,549 feet, for joint use at 
Sacramento, Calif.). 

Applications were pending for 19 additional tall towers, including 
a 1,749-foot structure at Columbus, Ga., for joint use of WRBL-TV 
and WTVM (which was later granted). This tower when built will 
top the 1,676-foot tower of KFVS-TV, Cape Girardeau, Mo., and 
will, temporarily at least, be the world’s tallest manmade structure. 
The Commission denied a proposed 1,829-foot tower for WHAS-TV, 
Louisville, Ky. 

The number of antenna proposals processed by the Commission 
during fiscal 1961 for all radio services totaled 23,391, as compared 
with the previous high of 22,940 for fiscal 1960. The number of TV 
antenna proposals processed increased from 763 in fiscal 1960 to 1,555, 
due principally to translator stations. 


Interim Ship Licensing 

As a convenience to ship radiotelephone users, field offices issue 
interim licenses which are valid until a regular license is received or 
for a maximum period of 6 months. In 1961, 13,778 applicants took 
advantage of this service, which was an increase of 14 percent over 
the previous year. The only requirement for issuance of an interim 
license is for the applicant to appear at a field office in person with 
a completed application. This personal contact between the FCC 
field engineer and the licensee provides an opportunity to outline the 
operating rules and explain the need for restraint in communicating 
on the crowded ship radiotelephone frequencies, 


Commercial Radio Operator Licensing 
In general, all persons operating transmitters of radio stations 
must, according to law, be licensed. Transmitter operators of sta- 
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tions other than amateur are classed as commercial radio operators. 
The licensing of these operators is a field function. Field offices 
issue seven classes of commercial licenses. Six classes are issued on 
the basis of examination and are renewable at the end of 5 years. 
The remaining license is of limited scope. Operator examinations 
are conducted both at field offices and at 56 other points as the needs 
indicate. The places and times the examinations are given are 
published semiannually. 

The U.S. citizenship requirement was waived on 765 occasions for 
alien aircraft pilots, and operator licenses were issued which permit 
them to operate radio stations on aircraft in this country in connection 
with their piloting duties. 

The Commission amended section 13.12 to make it clear that the 
1 year’s previous service required of candidates for a radiotelegraph 
first-class operator license shall have been in the handling of public 
correspondence. Disciplinary action was taken against 16 operators 
by suspending their licenses for appropriate periods. Examination 
questions were revised and a more rapid grading process was put 
into effect. 


Operator Licensing Security Program 

The Commission, in determining whether applicants for commer- 
cial radio operator licenses are qualified, also inquires into character 
qualifications. The applications call for information as to any pre- 
vious criminal record in the nature of a felony. Also where the facts 
warrant, the Commission on a case-by-case basis inquires as to member- 
ship in subversive organizations. 


Interference Elimination 

The elimination of interference to authorized radio services as well 
as to broadcast reception continues to be a major field service item. 
For the first time, the Commission issued show-cause orders against 
owners of two TV sets interfering with an invalid neighbor’s radio 
reception. 

In addition to interference from receivers, and interference from 
radio signals, interference is caused by a myriad of electronic devices. 

The latter include noncommunication apparatus which employs 
radiofrequency energy for heating plastics, gluing wood, welding 
metals, removing superfluous hair, and curing body pains. Some of 
this equipment operates with power exceeding that of radio trans- 
mitters with which it is capable of interfering. 

The Communications Act does not give the Commission authority 
to control the manufacture and possession of this equipment. Hence, 
unwary or unscrupulous prospective users obtain equipment which 
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is capable of emitting radio energy that may disrupt regular radio 
service. The only recourse the Commission has is to regulate use. 
Hence part 18 of the Commission’s rules regulates emissions of indus- 
trial, scientific, and medical equipment. These rules require the user 
to take steps to eliminate any interference by placing the equipment 
in a shielded room and to filter the powerlines into the room to pre- 
vent the escape of radiation unless the equipment is capable of remain- 
ing on certain frequencies assigned for its use. It is further required 
that the installation be inspected by a qualified technician and certified 
by him that it complies with the FCC rules, 

By far the most troublesome apparatus is the industrial heating 
equipment, particularly dielectric heaters used in fabricating sheet 
plastics into such items as raincoats, pocketbooks, shirt collar stays, 
briefcases, and a variety of novelties. The businesses that employ 
these machines range from large manufacturers to small producers 
in loft buildings in the most congested metropolitan areas. The 
manufacturer may not suspect that the introduction of a machine 
into his plant for processing shirt collar stays might jeopardize the 
safety of aircraft. Recognizing the seriousness and magnitude of 
the problem, the Commission has attacked it in several ways with 
increasing effectiveness. 

In an effort to head off prospective users from placing such equip- 
ment in operation without complying with the Commission’s rules, 
releases have been furnished trade journals and conferences held 
with industry organization in an effort to educate potential and exist- 
ing users. Responsible industry representatives, now aware of the 
seriousness of the problem, are assisting the Commission in alerting 
the businesses involved. 

Through cooperation with the Federal Aviation Agency, Commis- 
sion engineers have been making flights over industrial centers in 
specially equipped FAA planes. The investigator aloft notes a lo- 
cation of highest signal intensity and relays this information by radio 
to other investigators on the ground who then approach the area and 
seek out the offending plant by conventional means. 

Other devices which cause interference to radio communication in- 
clude razors, germicidal lamps, toy broadcast kits, power transformers, 
a special truck ignition system, a wide variety of radio control devices, 
and even radiating TV and radio receivers. Although these items gen- 
erally do not jeopardize safety, they are a potential threat to radio 
transmission and reception. 

It would be impossible for the limited field staff to investigate every 
complaint of radio interference. Many of these complaints result 
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from defects in the complainant’s own receiver or electrical device. 
Because of the widespread nature of interference, the Commission has 
encouraged the formation of self-help groups to solve routine cases. 
The following user groups help to combat interference: 
Cooperative Interference Committees (CIC), 36 in operation, composed 


of engineers, industry executives, Government officials, and others in- 
terested. 


Television Interference Committees (TVIC), 618 in number, repre- 
sentative of amateur radio operators, radio and television repairmen, 
and others. 


Induction and Dielectric Heating Subcommittee of the Electric Heating 
Committee of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, which 
studies problems of industrial heater installations with the view of 
developing improved methods of measuring radiation. 


Radio Interference Committee of the Society of the Plastics Industry, 
Ince., which recommends to the users methods of reducing plastics heater 
interference. 


Joint Industry Committee on High Frequency Stabilized Arc Welders 
of the National Electrical Manufacturers Association, which aids users of 
radiofrequency welding devices to control interference. 

Power companies have also been cooperative in maintaining their 
lines and stations in good repair and in providing operating crews to 
hunt down interference originating in their systems. 

Marine radio operating organizations work to improve operating 
practices and promote compliance with the marine radio telephone 
rules. Examples are the North Pacific Council, the Southern Cali- 
fornia Marine Radio Council, the National Party Boat Alliance, and 
the Texas Shrimp Association. 


Long-Range Direction Finding 

In addition to maintaining round-the-clock vigilance against ille- 
gal radio operations, the FCC long-range direction-finding net is an 
indispensable instrument in locating sources of interference. Because 
of the congestion of signals, interference has become a particular prob- 
Jem in the high-frequency spectrum. In many cases complex emissions 
without identifying call signs are used, and spurious emissions are 
often involved which can be located only through long-range direction 
finding. Requests for assistance in locating sources of interference 
were received from commercial companies, military and civil govern- 
ment agencies, airlines, satellite trackers, and the general pablic: The 
following cases were typical: 

The FCC monitoring station in Hawaii received a request. from the 
Army for assistance in identifying interference caused by a station 
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using both short-burst transmissions and a steady unmodulated signal. 
The monitoring net, by direction finder bearings and observation of 
the signal, determined that the interference was from a station in 
Peru, which was operated in connection with a research project. 

The satellite trackers of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration made an urgent call to the FCC monitoring station at 
Powder Springs, Ga., reporting that interference was knocking out 
reception of transmissions from Iota 1. The Kingsville, Tex., moni- 
toring station had already alerted the monitoring net on the same 
signal. Direction finder bearings, backed up by synchronized moni- 
toring observations, identified the source to be a transmitter near 
Madrid, Spain. Another case of interference to Iota 1 was traced to 
a commercial] station in the Netherlands. 

The Livermore, Calif., monitoring station received a report from 
Mackay Radio in San Francisco that severe interference was being 
experienced to reception of its signals at Tokyo. Bearings from the 
direction finder net placed the source of interference also at Tokyo. 
Monitoring observations further pinpointed it on a particular Tokyo 
transmitter. 


Sea/Air Rescue 


The direction-finding net was called upon to fix the positions of 
distressed planes and ships over areas ranging from Alaska and 
Hawaii to mid-Atlantic. The following examples are typical: 

The Air Force reported that an aircraft engaged in a satellite cone- 
catch mission had run low of fuel and was in urgent need of a position 
check. <A fix was furnished, placing the plane just off the southern tip 
of the island of Hawaii, and 10 minutes later the pilot sighted land. 

Another Air Force request involved an aircraft off the Atlantic coast. 
The navigational instruments on the plane were reportedly defective. 
During the ensuing 8 hours, four fixes were furnished which enabled 
the eraft to land. 

An aireraft bound for an island in the Caribbean Sea reported to 
the Coast Guard that one of the engines was failing, the plane waa losing 
altitude, and ditching appeared inevitable. The Coast Guard notified 
the FCC and the latter furnished two fixeg which showed that the plane 
was off course. The pilot changed course and a Coast Guard plane led 
it to a safe landing. 


Though not exactly a “rescue” operation, the FCC in January 1961 
located the Portuguese liner Santa Maria which was hijacked on the 
Atlantic and furnished fixes which enabled the Navy to follow up 
with sea, air, and radio contacts, It was while patroling the radio 
spectrum that the monitoring net first heard signals from the seized 
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ship and interception of subsequent messages made it possible to fol- 
low its course. 


Contractual Services for Federal Agencies 

The field bureau continued to furnish special technical services for 
various Federal agencies and certain foreign governments. These 
services included field strength recording, monitoring, tracking, and 
direction finding in connection with transmissions from high-altitude 
weather balloons, cargo or manned balloons, and hurricane-detection 
buoys for the purpose of collecting scientific data and, in certain in- 
stances, the training of foreign students or officials in the techniques 
of setting up and using monitoring, direction finding, and other re- 
lated equipment. The cost of these services for fiscal 1961 exceeded 
$200,000, for which the Commission was reimbursed. 


OTHER FIELD ACTIVITIES 


Miscellaneous field activities included meetings with citizens groups 
in the West to assist them in establishing TV translator stations in 
isolated communities, promoting organization of cooperative commit- 
tees to handle local interference problems, collecting data for Govern- 
ment agencies through observation and analysis of monitoring and 
inspectional information, furnishing the Commission with technical 
data for its rulemaking and frequency allocation proceedings, and 
making observations and measurements of a variety of special trans- 
mitting tests by licensees of new or proposed radio techniques. 

Although no monitoring stations were relocated to new sites during 
the year, improvements were made to the buildings at a number of 
these stations. 

Some progress was made in modernizing the technical equipment 
both at monitoring stations and field offices, but a lack of modern 
monitoring and measuring equipment still hampers field surveillance 
and enforcement functions. Modern instrumentation is costly and 
the electronic art is developing at an ever-increasing pace. In many 
cases field engineers must use pre-World War II equipment. Because 
of limited funds, a number of field installations share specialized 
instruments. Advantage is taken, where possible, of equipment avail- 
able through the Federal property disposal program. However, equip- 
ment discarded by other agencies does not meet FCC’s need for 
modern precision measuring and monitoring apparatus. Field en- 
gineers and technicians continue to design and construct specialized 
equipment of types which cannot be obtained from commercial sources. 
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FIELD ENGINEERING OFFICES AND MONITORING STATIONS 


A list of field engineering district offices and monitoring stations 
follows: 


1600 Customhouse, Boston 9, Mass. 

748 Federal Bldg., New York 14, N.Y. 

1005 New U.S. Customhouse, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

415 U.S. Customhouse, Baltimore 2, Md. 

402 Federal Bldg., Norfolk 10, Va. 

718 Atlanta National Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga.; (suboffice) 214 Post 
Office Bldg., Savannah, Ga. 

312 Federal Bldg., Miami 1, Fla.; (marine office) 201 Spradlin Bldg., 
Tampa 6, Fla. 


f eee 608 Federal Bldg., New Orleans 12, La.; (suboffice) 419 U.S. Court- 
house and Customhouse, Mobile 10, Ala. 
Desens 826 U.S. Appraisers Bidg., Houston 11, Tex.; (suboffice) 301 Post 


Office Bldg., Beaumont, Tex. 

Room 401, States General Life Insurance Bldg., Dallas 2, Tex. 

849 South Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Calif.; (suboffice) 1245 
Seventh Ave., San Diego 1, Calif.; (marine office) 356 W. 5th St., 
San Pedro, Calif. 

323-A Customhouse, San Franeisco 26, Calif. 

201 New U.S. Courthouse, Portland 5, Oreg. 

806 Federal Office Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 

521 New Customhouse, Denver 2, Colo, 

208 Federal Courts Bldg., St. Paul 2, Minn. 

3100 Federal Office Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

826 U.S. Courthouse, Chicago 4, Ill. 

1029 New Federal Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 

328 Post Office Bldg., Buffalo 3, N.Y. 

502 Federal Bldg., Honolulu 13, Hawaii 

322-323 Federal Bldg., San Juan 13, P.R. 

53 U.S. Post Office and Courthouse Bldg., Anchorage, Alaska; (sub- 
office) 6 Shattuck Bldg., Juneau, Alaska 

Room 106, 718 Jackson Place N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 


Primary Monitoring Station Secondary Monitoring Station 
Allegan, Mich. Searsport, Maine 
Grand Island, Nebr. Spokane, Wash. 
Kingsville, Tex. Douglas, Ariz. 
Canandaigua, N.Y. Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Santa Ana, Calif. Ambrose, Tex. 
Laurel, Md. Chillicothe, Ohio 
Livermore, Calif. Anchorage, Alaska 
Portland, Oreg. Fairbanks, Alaska 


Powder Springs, Ga. 
Waipahu, Hawaii 
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STATISTICS 
Field engineering statistics for fiscal 1961 in comparison with 1960 
follow: 
Field inspection statistics 
United States Foreign 
Stations 
1969 1961 1960 1961. 
Ship 
Authorized stations: 91.351 | 103,835 |--.------- anaketi 
Compulsory: 
Inspections. ._ 4, 533 3, 986 94 147 
Violation notices. 4,017 4, 896 janaan- etceeaeees 
Certificates issued. 3,020 2,271 a 
Voluntary: 
Inspections. 1, 657 1, 258 
Violation notices. 1, 102 1, 132 |- 
Broadcast 
Authorized stations. 12,179} 13,845 
Inspections. 1,518 | 2.774 
Violation notices. 980| 2,657 
Other radio services? 
Authorized stations_ 433, 370 
Inspections... 3, 552 


Violation notices. 


2,622 | 1,542 


1 Includes aircraft, but excludes ship, broadcast and amateur. 


Investigative statistics 


Total... 


Total. 


1960 1961 Increase or 
(decrease) 

Interference complaints received by FCC: 
Interference to monochrome TV. 19, 049 23, 029 3, 980 
Interference to color TY... N 56 83 27 
Interference to aura) broad. a 2, 561 2, 767 206 
Interference to other services. 2,319 2, 858 539 
23,985 | 28,737 4,752 
Interference investigated by FCC 15, 658 16, 499 84 
Other investigations by FOG 1, 313 314 
Total_ -| 16,657 17, 812 1, 158 
Number of Cooperative Interference Committees 34 36 2 
Number of TV Interference Committees. 561 618 57 
- 595 654 59 

e 

Unticensed operations in violation of the Communications Act 450 247 (203) 
Indecent language cases_...-...---.------~-----+----- 4) 23 (17) 
‘Unauthorized divulgence of radio communications cases. 16 10 (6) 
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Monitoring statistics 


1960 1961 Increase or 
(decrease) 
Source and number of major interference complaints: 
U.S. military agencies. - - 628 578 (50) 
Civil Government agencies 122 143 pit 
Commercial companies. 675 798 123 
Foreign governments-- 4 2 (2) 
Total _..-.-------------- waar-ie 1,42% 1,521 92 
Monitoring net alerts. 8, 230 7, 983 (247) 
Direction finder bearings: 
‘ase bearings... 50, 128 48, 787 (3,341) 
Search and reseue bearings. 1, 784 (964) 
(4, 305) 
92 
36 
153 
(208) 
73 


Survey cases. 
Contractual cases for other Government agencies... 
Signals identified and indexed. 


Monitoring reports to IFRB: 


39, 921 42, 527 2,608 
Commercial compani 50, 130 42, 313 (7,817) 
Total... BA, 840 (5, 212) 
Monitoring observers participating in training program. 107 6 
Citations: 
FCC licensees (including marine watch) - 11, 692 8, 206 (3, 398) 
U.S. Government... 657 435 222, 
Foreign governments. 5, 606 4,419 (1, 187) 
Total .--..---------2------0 enn enone nee e eee n enn eee enn n ens] 17, 955 18, 150 (4, 805) 
Commercial radio operator licenses 
Class of license Outstanding | Outstanding | Increase or 
June 30, 1960 | June 30, 1961 | (decrease) 
Radiotclesraph: 
7,018 8, 438 1, 420 
10, 434 12,344 1,910 
2, 258 2771 513 
76, 235 102, 981 26, 746 
57,254 79,159 21, 805 
59, 110 85, 9 26, 874 
1, 734, 950 1, 990, 462 255, 512 
1, 947, 363 2, 282, 148 334, 780 


1 This class of license, normally issued for the lifetime of operator, includes 765 permits issued for a term 


of 1 year or less to alien aircraft pilots. 
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Applications processed by Antenna Survey Branch 


Pending | Received | Cleared | Pending 
Services July 1, in ASB by ASB June 30, 
1960 1961 

103 s 553 a 
Ww 382 371 28 
47 1, 588 1, 555 80 
International 1 i i 0 
Experimental. 0 33 33 o 
Total proddoasb-cseiridin idik aapa 2,513 202 
Common carrier. 1,140 1 
Bafety and special radio- 19, 738 891 
a Fa 23, 391 | 1,164 


Proposals referred to Federal Aviation Agency fo 


r special 


aeronautical study 


Pending | Sent to | Received | Pending 

Services at FAA | FAA dur- | from FAA | at FAA 

July i, iag year during June 39, 

1969 year 1961 
Broadea: 

AM. 66 128 152 42 
FM. 4 44 37 il 
TV. 28 68 70 25 
Internationa! 0 0 6 G 
Experimental. 0 1 1 9 
Total broadeast.-.........-.-.--------.---------+ 98 241 260 79 
Common carrier. 5 76 Lsi 2 
Safety and special radio. 80 487 466 101 
Grand total. ....2--2-ceeeeeceeceeeeseeeeeeeeees 183 w| 780 207 


Research and Laboratory 


NEW YORK UHF-TV STUDY 


With money appropriated on a 2-year basis for this special purpose, 
the Commission is conducting a research project in New York City 
to study the technical and economic feasibility of using UHF chan- 
nels to provide satisfactory TV coverage to a large metropolitan area. 
From this test should come answers to some of the questions concerning 
the future of UHF operation. 

The project is under the direction of the Commission’s Chief En- 
gineer who is.assisted by a special unit. Industry participation in the 
planning is provided by advisory committees in transmitting, receiv- 
ing, observations and measurements, analysis, and other phases. 

. The work is being done largely on a contract basis. A high-powered 
UHE-TV transmitter has been installed on the Empire State Build- 
ing. This location was selected in order to compare results directly 
with those obtained from the VHF stations whose transmitters are 
grouped atop that building. New York City has contracted to operate 
the station under FCC supervision. It will rebroadcast over channel 
31 selected programs broadcast by the VHF stations in that city, also 
educational programs provided by the New York State Board of 
Regents. Test station WUHF is now in operation. 

Initial tests wil] be with a temporary antenna with a directional beam 
pointed in a northerly direction. With this antenna, comparisons will 
be made between circular and horizonta] polarization of signals. After 
these initial tests the main antenna wil] be installed which will provide 
an essentially omnidirectional pattern so as to serve in a)l directions. 

Observations will be made of the signal from the test UHF station 
and comparison observations on the VHF signals. This will be done 
by use of receivers placed at selected locations within 25 miles of the 
Empire State Building to provide an accurate sample of reception in 
the New York area. Some receivers will be used at 1,000 locations 
for short periods of time, and other receivers will be moved about at 
4,000 other locations, 

At all locations observations and measurements wiil be made to 
determine the availability and quality of the signals received on both 
UHF and VHF. Other measurements and observations will be done 
with mobile equipment not only within a 25-mile radius but also in 
areas beyond that distance. 
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It is also planned to measure signal strength of the test UHF 
transmitter and a low VHF transmitter and a high VHF transmit- 
ter—all on the same building—at three different distances between 
that city and Laurel, Md. (location of the FCC laboratory). 

In the future, the Commission expects to use propagation data 
derived from the New York project for cross-polarization, multicast- 
ing, and miscellaneous VHF-UHF field strength comparison studies. 


OTHER TECHNICAL RESEARCH 


VHF and UHF Propagation Research 

The Commission requires information concerning the propagation 
characteristics of radio waves to enable it to determine more accurately 
the optimum spacings between stations and the extent of useful serv- 
ice that stations can provide. For this purpose, specialized field 
strength measurement programs are continually being conducted and 
the resultant data analyzed. Eventually, the results are made avail- 
able in FCC technical reports and studies. 

During the fiscal year, field strength recordings were made on 12 
TV and FM stations by 6 FCC monitoring stations. Five of these 
projects were terminated and the others are still active. Technical 
Research Report No, 2.4.18 describes and summarizes the results of 
various field strength measurements. Subsequent reports will be is- 
sued as more data are processed. 

Work continued on revision of the existing high band VHF propa- 
gation curves. This was undertaken in collaboration with the Radio 
Propagation Advisory Committee, which is composed of industrial 
and governmental experts in that field. As a result, a new set of 
propagation curves for both the high and low VHF bands was re- 
leased in connection with proposed shortened spacing between TV 
stations. The Commission intends to issue a background report de- 
scribing these curves. 

Another activity dealing with VHF-UHF propagation is that of 
developing methods for the prediction of field strengths over specific 
terrain. Detailed profiles of signal transmission paths involving 
the use of topographic maps and correlating field strength data with 
terrain features have been prepared. Progress has been made in 
developing methods for field strength prediction over unobstructed 
line-of-sight paths. However, much remains to be done before a 
sufficiently accurate method of prediction applicable to all types of 
terrain is realized. 

New studies on the efficiency of TV station allocations were made. 
They incorporate new information on propagation and equipment de- 
velopment such as precision offset and digital TV. Stated briefly, 
“precision offset” means that a TV signal is set precisely to a frequency 
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having a specific relationship to the frequency of other signals on the 
same channels. By maintaining this precise relationship, mutual in- 
terference is reduced. “Digital TV”, still in the experimental stage, 
is a new system for transmitting video information and, like precision 
offset, also offers the prospect of more efficient use of the radio 
spectrum. 


Sunspot Cycle Recording Project 


This project was completed to cover two 11-year sunspot cycles. A 
considerable amount of data have been processed, and field strength 
distribution curves obtained for the various paths of recording. No 
substantial progress was made toward issuing a covering report because 
of more pressing problems. 


Technical Standards for Equipment 

The Commission studied and recommended technical standards for 
several types of equipment for the various radio services. These in- 
cluded revised spurious emission limitations for equipment used in the 
public safety, industrial, land transportation, citizens, aviation, and 
domestic public land services ; standards for single sideband equipment 
in the aviation services; standards for equipment in private micro- 
wave systems; and standards for FM stereophonic broadcast 
transmitters. 


Stereophonic Broadcasting 


Technical standards were adopted which enable FM broadcast sta- 
tions to transmit stereophonic programs using multiplex techniques. 
The system chosen, selected after study of the relative merits of many 
proposals, permits simultaneous transmission of subsidiary “stereo” 
programs. Under this system, reception of such programs by conven- 
tional (monophonic) receivers suffers some impairment in signal-to- 
noise ratio, but this is so slight as to be virtually unnoticeable. 

A significant contribution of stereo information was made by the 
National Stereophonic Radio Committee (NSRC), which was or- 
ganized in 1959 by the Electronic Industries Association (EIA) to 
compile data on all aspects of that subject, including field testing. 

FCC consideration must yet be given to several proposals to permit 
stereophonic transmission by AM and TV stations. 


Equipment Type Acceptance 

The primary objectives of the Commission’s type acceptance pro- 
gram are the reduction of interference possibilities from transmitters 
and the consequent more efficient use of the spectrum. Additionally, 
the type acceptance program has speeded the processing of applica- 
tions and provides the prospective licensee a reasonable assurance that 
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his proposed transmitter is capable of meeting the Commission’s 
technical standards. 

Although the major portion of type acceptance applications are for 
radiotelephone transmitters in the safety and special services, type ac- 
ceptance is also applicable to transmitters in the common carrier and 
broadcast. services and, during the year, was extended to include TV 
translators, FM stereophonic transmitters, microwave transmitters in 
the safety and special services, and single sideband transmitters in the 
aviation services, Lists of type accepted and type approved equip- 
ment are available for public reference at the Commission’s field offices 
as well as its Washington office. 

Type acceptance statistics follow: 


Equip- Total 
ment | Increase | manu- | Increase 
type since | facturers{ since Frequency range 
accepted } June 30, as of June 30, Power range in megacyeles 
as of 1960 June 30, 1960 
June 30, 1961 
1961 
TV broadcast... 85 37 14 9 | 0.05 to 100 kw. 
Aural broadcas! 325 A 20 2 | 00L to 50 kw. - 
Nonbroadeast.. 2, 082 193 173 25 | 0.02 w to 100 k 
Total.......--.- 2, 482 264 207 36 | 0.01 to 100 kw... 


Single Sideband Communication 

For several years, the Commission has worked toward the adoption 
of single sideband operation for voice communications on frequencies 
below 30 Me. This technique requires only one-half the bandwidth of 
AM systems and one-eighth of the power for equivalent communica- 
tion performance, 

Actual use of this technique is commonplace in the International 
Fixed Public Service, and is contemplated in the mobile services, 
principally aviation and maritime. Following proposed rulemaking 
and thorough coordination with Government, international and indus- 
try committees, final rules for single sideband were adopted for the 
aviation services. Similar action is contemplated for the maritime 
services. Consideration is also being given to proposals for use of a 
single sideband technique for AM broadcast. 


Radiofrequency Devices 

Regulation of radio frequency (RF) devices includes control of un- 
licensed equipment capable of emitting radiofrequency energy which 
might interfere with operations of licensed radio stations. 

Part 15 of the Commission’s rules governs radio receivers which have 
small built-in RF generators capable of radiating energy; low-power 
communication devices such as wireless microphones, phonograph os- 
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cillators, remote control devices, community antenna TV systems, and 
incidental radiation devices which, although not designed to generate 
RF energy, radiate interfering signals as a byproduct of their opera- 
tion. Incidental radiation devices include fluorescent lights, automo- 
tive ignition systems, electrical motors, circuit breakers, switches, etc. 

Part 18 of the rules relating to Industrial, Scientific, and Medical 
(ISM) Services contains and governs RF stabilized arc welders, appa- 
ratus used for medical diathermy and industrial heating, ultrasonic 
equipment, and other related equipments. 

Parts 15 and 18 provide for the operation of this diverse apparatus 
on the premise that those which comply with the regulations will not be 
significant sources of interference. The rules, accordingly, list fre- 
quencies that may be used, and radiated field levels that may not be ex- 
ceeded, while part 18 lists seven frequency bands on which unlimited 
radiation is permitted. 

The rules set out two procedures to achieve technical compliance. 
Type approval by the Commission, after testing in its laboratory, is 
available for medical diathermy and a few other types of miscellaneous 
equipment operated under part 18. Most other parts 15 and 18 equip- 
ment must be tested and certified that it is in compliance. Operation 
of equipment which is not type approved or certificated is a violation 
of the rules. 

Unfortunately, the requirement for a certificate applies to the user— 
who is seldom in a position to make the necessary tests. The Commis- 
sion has therefore sought the cooperation of manufacturers to make 
the necessary certification. This is particularly important in the case 
of broadcast receivers, and a program. to publicize the requirement was 
started. A public notice was issued urging the public not to purchase 
TV or FM receivers that do not bear a certification seal. In addition, 
rules were proposed to specify the details of the receiver compliance 
seal for easier identification by the public. 

The rules relating to certification of industrial (RF) heating equip- 
ment were amended to require use of a standard form (FCC Form 
724). This form requires the owner of the equipment to certify that 
it has been installed and will be operated in accordance with the rules. 

As part of its program to acquaint both users and manufacturers of 
requirements relating to RF devices, the Commission issued various 
public notices, conferred with Japanese and German receiver manu- 
facturers, and participated in an industrywide survey on distribution 
and use of miniature transmitters; also continued to cooperate with in- 
dustry in seeking more simplified and less expensive measurement pro- 
cedure for certifying industrial heating equipment. 

Under the law, the Commission has no authority over manufacturers 
of radio apparatus. Its control extends to users only. The survey on 
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miniature transmitters disclosed that at least three firms were market- 
ing equipment which is not legally usable. The only recourse open to 
the Commission is to seek voluntary cooperation of the manufacturers. 


Experimental Radio Services 


The Communications Act charges the Commission with fostering ex- 
perimental uses and generally encouraging the more effective use of 
radio. 

The Commission’s enabling rules (part 5), provide for: (1) basic 
research in all phases of radio, (2) communications essential to such 
research, (3) development of new radio techniques and services, (4) 
development of equipment under Government contracts, (5) develop- 
ment of equipment for use in established radio services, and (6) demon- 
stration of equipment for various purposes. 

A variety of research projects are being conducted in the Experi- 
mental Radio Services. Radio wave propagation and studies of new 
modes of communications are continuing. Wide-band, low-energy- 
level systems give promise of more efficient spectrum utilization. 
Some of these tests have superimposed low-energy communication on 
broad bands of frequencies, which are already saturated with high- 
energy narrow-band services, without causing apparent interference. 

New developments in radionavigation and radiolocation give prom- 
ise of resolving some difficult frequency allocations problems. These 
involve radiolocation, speed measurements, distance measurements, 
and radio surveying devices. For the most part these new devices uti- 
lize frequencies in the UHF range. A general shift to UHF will goa 
long way toward relieving crowded conditions in the lower frequency 
ranges. Experimental licensees are conducting fundamental research 
in the previously unused frequency bands from 40,000 to 90,000 Me. 
At these frequencies, the wavelength is only a fraction of 1 centimeter. 
Hence, researchers are now pushing their investigations up toward the 
infrared end of the spectrum. 

Several new automatic distress transmitters have been built for 
greater safety and faster aid both at sea and on land. Collision 
avoidance techniques for automobiles and trucks are being perfected, 
and at least one automatic electronic guidance system for high-speed 
autombile travel has been tested. 

Many experimental applications for authorizations to operate radio 
tracking devices and the telemetering of data in connection with rock- 
ets have been received by the Commission. Most of them are from 
large research laboratories; however, a surprising number were sub- 
mitted by teenagers and amateur rocket societies. Owing to danger to 
aeronautical travel as well as to life and property in general, only those 
rocket experiments which are supervised by military authorities have 
been encouraged. 
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Subpart H of the experimental rules provides for the issuance of 
authorizations to students of seventh grade or higher for the purpose 
of presenting experiments or technical demonstrations in school proj- 
ects which require the use of radio for a brief period of time. These 
provisions are taken advantage of by technically minded students who 
wish to compete for scholarships in science fairs and similar activities. 
In this way, the Commission encourages and assists junior radio and 
electronic scientists. 

Colleges, universities, and research and development laboratories 
are being licensed to carry out a variety of new developments. Many 
of these experimental licensees are operating under contractual agree- 
ments with the military and other Federal agencies. In many cases, 
these developmental operations involve multimillion dollar projects, 
and some are of importance to the security of the Nation. 

During the past year, 1,128 formal and 330 informal experimental 
applications were received. At its close, 757 such authorizations were 
outstanding. 

The biggest difficulty in processing experimental applications is to 
find frequencies for such purposes. There are no exclusive frequen- 
cies available for experimentation below 40,000 Mc. Accordingly, 
all experimental work on lower frequencies must be on frequencies 
shared with existing radio services without causing harmful 
interference. 

Fortunately, technological developments promise to maintain an 
“even break” for the experimenter. Greater efficiency in frequency 
usage is being accomplished through long-range planning and utili- 
zation, The development of narrow-band communication methods 
has helped. High-speed data transmission systems are replacing 
slower methods of the past. More and more communication at higher 
and higher speeds is demanded in this electronic age. And the 
“ceiling” of the radio spectrum is being pushed steadily upwards as 
hew apparatus and techniques are developed to utilize higher and 
higher frequencies. 


LABORATORY 


A part of the office of the Chief Engineer is the laboratory, located 
near Laurel, Md. Here a small staff makes tests of communication 
systems, and devices capable of interfering with communication, in 
connection with various FCC programs. A considerable amount of 
laboratory work is to assist the Commission to evaluate equipment and 
methods and formulate technical rules. 


Studies of Systems and Devices 


During the year, the laboratory participated in studies looking to 
extensions and improvements of broadcasting, including field ob- 
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servations of industry tests of competing FM “stereo” systems, field 
observations of airborne educational TV experimentation, tests of a 
system of transmitting sound in the TV picture signal for emergency 
use by stations in case of failure of network sound facilities, and 
studies of characteristics of modern UHF-TV sets to learn whether 
some restrictions on assignment of particular combinations of UHF 
channels may be relaxed. Observation was made of the effects of an 
experimental on-channel TV booster operation at Johnstown, Pa. 

Laboratory studies were made of the interference which may be 
caused by the use of a new type of loudspeaker (Ionovac), which uses 
a substantial amount of radio energy to create sound waves through 
ionization of the air. Tests were made of a device which might be 
used to provide automatic call-sign identification of certain classes of 
stations, such as small boats, to aid the monitoring effectiveness of the 
Commission. The proposed use of small “handie-talkie” transmitters 
in the 72-76-Mc band was studied. Here there is a problem of inter- 
ference with the adjacent TV channels 4 and 5 because of characteris- 
tics of typical TV sets. 

The laboratory synthesized for the Commission a demonstration of 
the effects on two-way telephone conversations caused by time delays 
which will occur when such conversations are carried over space 
satellite relay stations. 


Radio Propagation 

The laboratory provides the equipment techniques and performs 
calibrations of the field strength recorders located at several of the 
FCC monitoring stations. These recorders are part of the Commis- 
sion’s long-range program of acquiring radio propagation data for 
use in efficient allocation of frequencies. A recorder was installed at 
Allegan, Mich., to make use of UHF-TV signals broadcast from the 
airborne educational demonstration over Indiana. Tests were con- 
tinued to determine whether there are propagation effects which 
might preclude the ultimate use of “very precise” offset between car- 
rier frequencies of cochannel TV stations, 


Development of New Equipment and Techniques 

A power-measuring system was developed for use by FCC field 
engineers in checking TV translator stations. FCC-developed spec- 
trum occupancy recorders have been in daily operation at Commission 
facilities at Laurel, Md., and in Kingsville, Tex. A third recorder is 
under construction. The laboratory is participating in a study of 
the specifications for CONELRAD alert transmissions by broadcast 
stations. This has included observation and measurements of present 
CONELRAD transmissions, and development of a completely auto- 
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matic sender. Twenty of the automatic senders have been built and 
are undergoing trial by stations in the Washington area. 


Calibration of Measuring Equipment 

The laboratory repairs and calibrates measuring equipment used by 
field engineers; also its own equipment. During the year calibrations 
were made of 10 standard signal generators, 14 field strength meters, 
1 noise figure meter, and 1 directional coupler—used in the FCC field 
offices—and 6 signal generators, 4 field strength meters, 2 decade atten- 
uators, and 1 vacuum-tube volt meter, used by the laboratory. 


Type Approval 

Type approval tests are made by the laboratory on prototypes sub- 
mitted by manufacturers. If the tests indicate compliance, the type 
approval will cover all identical units made by the manufacturer. 
The type approval procedure applies to certain noncommunication 
devices which are potential sources of interference. These include 
medical diathermy and ultrasonic equipment, epilators, neon signs, 
electronic ovens, and commercial ultrasonic units. Also type approved 
are modulation and frequency measuring equipment used by broad- 
cast stations. Ship telegraph transmitters, lifeboat transmitters, and 
automatic alarm receivers—all required for safety of life at sea—are 
laboratory tested to assure reliability of operation. TV translators, 
which formerly were type approved, were changed over to the type 
acceptance procedure during the year. Under type acceptance, the 
tests of a prototype unit are conducted by the manufacturer and the 
results submitted by him to the FCC. 

Following is a summary of type approval testing activity during 
the fiscal year: 


Number | Number Number | Number 

Class of equipment of sub- | of type Class of equipment of sub- | of type 
trissions | approvals missions {approvals 

for test | granted for test | grants 
Shipboard radiotelegraph Medical diathermy. ._. 3 0 
transmitter, . 2 2 |} Medical ultrasonic. 4 1 
Shipboard radar_. 9 9 |) Ultrasonic cleaner 1 0 
AM broadcast moi 1 ł || Epilator. 4 13 


h S 

Improvement and Coordination of Measuring Methods 

The laboratory participated in continuing activities of various pro- 
fessional and governmental bodies looking to improved standard 
methods of measurement and measuring instruments. Experimental 
work sought to correlate measurements of spurious emissions per- 
formed according to different specifications at various distances from 
the device under test. 
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Frequency Allocation and Use 


NATIONAL FREQUENCY ALLOCATIONS 


During the year the Commission made several changes in national 
frequency allocations to help to accommodate the ever-increasing 
needs of users of the radio spectrum. Still more extensive changes 
were proposed in order to align the national frequency allocations 
table, to the extent practicable, with the international table contained 
in the Geneva (1959) radio regulations. This Geneva pact, along 
with the 1959 Geneva international telecommunications convention, 
was approved by the Senate on September 25, 1961. 

National allocation changes included restoration of bands at 46 
and 49 Me for land mobile use by the Public Safety and Industrial 
Radio Services. These frequencies previously had been allocated 
to the Aeronautical Fixed and International Fixed Public Services 
for use in international communication employing forward propaga- 
tion by ionospheric scatter (FPIS), but need for that allocation was 
not supported by subsequent developments. 

The band 10,000-10,500 Mc was made available for low-power elec- 
tronic survey equipment in the radiolocation service; certain frequen- 
cies were reserved for the new air-ground public telephone service; 
rulemaking proceedings were instituted to consider the desirability 
of assigning frequencies for the control of traffic lights; proposal 
was made to establish an Aviation Terminal Service and an Industrial 
Protection Service; and controversial proposals are outstanding to 
halve the separation between assignable frequencies for the land 
mobile services in the 450-470-Mc band. 


INTERNATIONAL FREQUENCY ALLOCATIONS 


The rapidly expanding requirements of the space age have neces- 
sitated a concentrated effort on the part of the Commission and the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization (OCDM), through its Inter- 
department Radio Advisory Committee (IRAC), to develop the 
initial views of the United States with respect to changes to the inter- 
national table which appear necessary to accommodate the world’s 
frequency requirements for the various facets of space radio 
communication. 

The Geneva Administrative Radio Conference (1959) allocated 
narrow bands of frequencies for earth-space and space services, but 
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limited their use to research purposes only. This action was predi- 
cated on the fact that too little was known about the future opera- 
tional requirements of this new medium of communication to warrant 
specific allocations at that time. Recognizing, however, that the need 
for international agreement on frequencies to meet such requirements 
might become urgent before the next regular Administrative Radio 
Conference is convened, the 1959 session recommended that an Extraor- 
dinary Administrative Radio Conference be held during the latter 
part of 1963 to treat this matter. 

The Commission, in anticipation of such a conference, initiated an 
inquiry (docket 13522) to elicit public comment on the foreseeable fre- 
quency requirements for space radio communication, Based on the 
replies received and on parallel studies of Government requirements 
made by OCDM and TRAC, the Commission issued a second notice in 
the same inquiry asking public comment on the preliminary U.S. 
views. Having received these comments, it is the Commission’s inten- 
tion to again consult with the OCDM and IRAC to determine mutually 
agreeable modifications necessary to the initial views, and to transmit 
the resultant document to the Department of State with a recom- 
mendation that the reaction and comments of foreign administrations 
be solicited. (See also chapter on “Space Communication.”) 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


Although the Department of State has the primary responsibility 
for U.S. participation in international telecommunication confer- 
ences, the FCC is directly involved in these meetings. The Commis- 
sion is charged with carrying out domestically the provisions of the 
various international conventions, treaties, and agreements, and 
participates in the preparatory work of formulating the U.S. position 
for each. In addition, it provides delegates and advisers to the U.S. 
delegations. This is important to the Commission’s licensees as the 
use of radio and international rights of radio stations are directly 
affected by the actions taken or agreements reached at the international 
meetings. 

The next major world telecommunication conference is tentatively 
scheduled for 1968, at Geneva. Its pringary purpose will be to consider 
proposals relating to space frequency allocations, including communi- 
cation between space vehicles, and between space vehicles and ground 
stations. 

During fiscal 1961, the Commission, under Department of State 
auspices, prepared for 15 international sessions, including 9 multi- 
lateral conferences, some of which entail continuing followup work. 
To these meetings the Commission furnished 3 delegation chairmen, 1 
vice chairman, and 38 other delegation representatives. 
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INTERNATIONAL FREQUENCY COORDINATION 


The need for more assignable radio frequencies for both global and 
domestic communication continues to grow at a rapid rate as more and 
more stations come into existence and established stations expand their 
operations. New frequencies must be found in the already badly over- 
crowded radio spectrum to meet this growth without causing harmful 
interference. This effort requires cooperation among the various users 
of radio. The 1959 Geneva radio conference recognized the problem 
and initiated a study by a panel of experts of measures to reduce con- 
gestion in the bands between 4 and 27.5 Mc. 

Another international situation has developed which has a direct 
bearing on frequency coordination. The Geneva regulations provide 
for the elimination of notifications to the International Frequency 
Registration Board (IFRB) of stations, such as those of the land 
mobile service in bands above 28 Mc, except for entries indicating a 
typical operation for each frequency on which assignments have been 
made. This means the loss of international status previously accrued 
by such stations on the basis of their date of initial usage of a fre- 
quency. Consequently, it is more important than ever before to 
coordinate in advance the assignments of these stations with admin- 
istrations whose current assignments may either cause or receive 
harmful interference. 

The 1959 Geneva conference adopted the regional plans for fre- 
quencies below 4000 ke, plus the aeronautical and maritime mobile 
assignment plans for frequencies in the bands 2850-23,000 ke and 
4000-23,000 ke, respectively, which originally were agreements reached 
at a 1951 Geneva conference. Fortunately, the maritime mobile plan 
adopted in 1959 is somewhat more flexible in that, in the case of coast 
stations, international status dating back to 1951 will be afforded only 
those assignments actually in operation on May 1, 1961. This means 
that assignments not provided for in 1951 may be worked into the 
bands without the risk of having to protect assignments activated 
subsequent to May 1, 1961. Since many of these new assignments will 
be capable of causing harmful interference to stations already in oper- 
ation, frequencies will have to be chosen carefully and, in most in- 
stances, be coordinated with other governments. The necessity for 
coordination applies also to changes to existing assignments. This is 
particularly true in regions where changes could seriously affect U.S. 
Stations. 

The Commission’s international frequency coordination program is 
especially important in the case of mobile and fixed operations in the 
common carrier, industrial, land transportation, public safety, and 
other similar services along the Canadian border in the 25-30-, 150- 
174-, 450-460-, and 4,000-Mc bands. The Commission and the Ca- 
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nadian Department of Transport have been following, since 1951, an 
informal frequency coordination procedure to obtain the comments of 
the other country before a new assignment is made in specified areas 
along the border. The success of this procedure is attested by the fact 
that only six interference cases occurred during the year in these bands, 
despite the many new operations authorized. 

This informal coordination procedure with Canada is expanded 
from time to time to take care of new situations. It is anticipated that 
a new revision will be undertaken in the autumn of 1961 to provide for 
coordinating and protecting assignments above 28 Me which are no 
longer reported to the ITU. 

During fiscal year 1961, the Commission exchanged over 2,800 letters 
and telegrams with Canada, an increase of approximately 12 percent 
over 1960, all of which directly affected Commission licensees. As a 
result of the scarcity of frequencies free of harmful interference along 
the border and the new procedures made necessary by the 1959 Geneva 
conference, the number of exchanges between the United States and 
Canada is expected to increase. 


INTERNATIONAL FREQUENCY NOTIFICATION 


During the first part of the year, the Commission prepared for the 
entry into force of the new international radio regulations (Geneva 
1959) on May 1, 1961, and, particularly, the establishment of the 
Master International Frequency Register (MIFR), pursuant to the 
Administrative Radio Conference (Geneva 1959). 

Tabulations of frequency assignments and circular letters relating 
to various aspects of this work were received from the International 
Frequency Registration Board (IFRB) with the objective of furnish- 
ing the International Telecommunication Union (ITU) with more 
current and complete information on individual] assignments. 

The new Geneva regulations had to be reviewed, and administrative 
policies established, both for the preparation of the new master regis- 
ter and future activities. A new information manual was prepared 
for Government and industry users of the radio spectrum, instructing 
them in the proper submission of information necessary for interna- 
tional registration of their frequency assignments. Also, a review 
was made of U.S. ship assignment information requested by the ITU. 

The year also marked the introduction of a new international pro- 
cedure for using the bands allocated exclusively for high-frequency 
broadcasting, whereby schedules of such stations are notified to the 
IFRB for four seasonal periods of the year. These schedules were 
processed by the ITU and forwarded to all countries. 

FCC work in this field is reflected in the fact that 78,880 applica- 
tions were processed in fiscal 1961 as compared to 73,252 the previous 
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year, and there were 28,018 international notifications in 1961 as 
against 23,522 in 1960. 


INTERNATIONAL INTERFERENCE AND INFRACTIONS 


The Commission, as the contact betweeen foreign administrations 
and U.S. users of radio, is in constant communication with similar for- 
eign regulatory agencies for purposes of resolving cases of harmful 
interference and reporting cases of infractions. This is of the utmost 
importance to ships and aircraft which depend upon radio for their 
operation and safety. Also, frequencies designated for distress or 
search and rescue communications must be kept clear for emergency 
use. Disruption of oversea communication can have a direct bearing 
on business transaction, as well as on Government messages carried 
over circuits leased from private operating companies. 

Because of the difficulty of finding newly assignable frequencies, 
effort must be made to minimize interference on those frequencies now 
in use by the Commission’s licensees and to protect their rights to use 
particular frequencies during the hours needed. Such interference 
cases cannot be handled on a general production-line basis, since the 
treatment required for one case may differ greatly from that required 
for another, depending upon the complexity of circumstances such as 
the relative rights of the stations involved and, frequently, the type 
of circuits used, radio propagation factors, and the availability of 
alternate frequencies. Furthermore, resolution of a case requires 
measures mutually satisfactory to both administrations. The tech- 
nical problems concerned are coordinated at the Government regula- 
tory level between the Commission and appropriate foreign technical 
officials. In some cases the assistance of the Department of State is 
solicited. 

During the year, the Commission received approximately 350 
requests for interference relief from its licensees and foreign 
administrations. Of these, some 300 were adjusted satisfactorily and 
correspondence with the foreign administrations involved continues 
on the remainder. The Commission referred to the appropriate agen- 
cies 85 complaints from foreign administrations involving U.S. Gov- 
ernment radio stations. It collaborated, upon request, with those 
agencies in preparing replies to the respective governments. Over 
1,400 pieces of correspondence were originated by the Commission in 
dealing with international interference problems. 

The Commission exchanges with foreign administrations data on 
technical and operational deficiencies by radio stations noted during 
the course of monitoring. The purpose of this program is to keep 
the radio spectrum as free as practicable of unnecessary emissions. 

A difficulty in administration is the fact that member countries of 
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the ITU do not all ratify conventions and regulations at the same 
time. This means that the examination of each infraction report 
must take into consideration only those treaties in force for each 
individual country to avoid any implication on the part of the United 
States that stations of foreign countries should observe regulations 
to which they are not a party. 

The Commission prepared and forwarded to other administrations 
approximately 4,100 reports of improper technical and ‘other opera- 
tions by foreign stations during the fiscal year. 


INTERNATIONAL FREQUENCY USAGE DATA 


The Commission is one of the principal participants in the inter- 
national frequency monitoring program. This program, in which 
24 other governments also participate, furnishes the International 
Frequency Registration Board (IFRB) with data for publishing a 
monthly summary of monitoring information which is used for 
studying frequency occupancy over the spectrum range 2850 to 
27,500 ke. 

The summary is useful in resolving interference problems in which 
determinations must be made of usage dates, times, emissions, and 
other factors pertinent to the radio stations involved. Also, detailed 
studies of active assignments are carried out with the aid of these 
data in efforts to find additional usable frequencies. It serves also 
as a guide to determine if stations on the international frequency 
list are actually using their frequencies at the times indicated. The 
operating agencies find the summary valuable in that it indicates 
which frequencies may be used daily during selected hours for a 
portion of a year or during a sunspot cycle. 

The Commission processed approximately 90,000 monitoring obser- 
vations from its 18 monitoring stations and 16 private monitoring 
stations during the year. In addition, over 8,300 monitoring obser- 
vations of broadcasting stations active in the high-frequency bands 
between 5950 and 26,100 ke were processed and sent the IFRB, on 
the latter’s request, for use in analyzing broadcasting schedules fur- 
nished by members of the ITU. The combined U.S. efforts continue 
to account for about 25 percent of all monitoring data received by 
the IFRB. 

CALL SIGNS 


The Commission assigns the call signs of all U.S, stations, except 
mobile stations of the U.S. Army. Close liaison is maintained with 
the various Government agencies to insure the accuracy of records 
of call signs which have been assigned. 

The assignment of call signs is handled on a request basis. Provi- 
sion is made, when feasible, for the return of individual call signs 
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from U.S. Government agencies for reassignment to Commission 
broadcast stations, when requested. During the past year over 260 call 
signs were added to the file of radio call signs of the Federal 
Government. 


NATIONAL FREQUENCY COORDINATION 


One of the functions of the Commission is to provide liaison between 
the Government and non-Government users of the radio spectrum. 
Because of this dual responsibility for the assignment of frequen- 
cies, close coordination must be maintained between the Interdepart- 
ment Radio Advisory Committee (IRAC), acting on behalf of the 
President for Federal users of radio, and the Commission for 
all others. 

The working body of the IRAC concerned with frequency assign- 
ments to individual stations is called the Frequency Assignment 
Subcommittee (FAS). This group meets at least once each month 
to consider proposals of agencies submitted during the previous 
month. Barring objections from an agency, the action of the sub- 
committee is final and is entered in the Government station list. 
Those requests from non-Government applicants which are coordi- 
nated with the subcommittee result in FCC authorizations which are 
reflected in the non-Government frequency lists. 

Where new facilities require the use of frequencies allocated for 
use by both Government and non-Government stations, coordination 
is effected informally between agencies prior to submitting proposals 
to IRAC. This coordination precedes formal action and requires 
engineering studies to determine the impact of proposed new assign- 
ments on existing radio operations. 

Since experimental radio stations may utilize frequencies through- 
out most of the radio spectrum, a large percentage of these applica- 
tions require coordination with Government agencies. A procedural 
agreement has been reached with the TRAC whereby this is effected 
informally and expeditiously. 

Through cooperative procedures between the FCC and other Fed- 
eral agencies, remedial action on reported interference involving 
Government stations is effectively and promptly taken. 


NATIONAL FREQUENCY LISTS 


The substantial increase in the number of stations authorized by 
the FCC, particularly in the Safety and Special Radio Services, is 
reflected in the service frequency lists prepared by the Commission. 
During the last 6 months of the fiscal year, more than 18 separate 
frequency assignment lists, comprising a total of 7,138 pages, were 
compiled. Additionally, various speciał studies were made and lists 
prepared to assist in the formulation of frequency plans. 


Appendix 


FCC LOG HIGHLIGHTS OF 1961 FISCAL YEAR 


The following capsule summary is based primarily upon releases of 
the Federal Communications Commission during the 1961 fiscal year 
period—July 1, 1960, to June 30, 1961. The dates shown are largely 
those of the covering releases and do not necessarily indicate the dates 
of the initiating formal approval. All actions are by the Commission 
unless otherwise indicated. 


1960 


July 7 Congress amends Communications Act to enable FCC to waive licensed 
operator and prior construction permit requirements for stations en- 
gaged solely in rebroadcasting (translators and boosters) ; also to pro- 
vide that a Commissioner may continue to serve after the expiration 
of his term until his successor takes office; and to retain status quo with 
respect to consolidation or merger of telegraph carriers in light of 
Hawaii's admittance to Union. 

July 18 Western Union files increased telegraph rates to produce $12.6 million 
additional annual revenue. 

July 21 Announces New York City UHF-TV project. 

Provides additional split channels for public safety services (more on 
May 3). 

July 27 Authorizes telephone cable to Bermuda. 

July 28 Authorizes low-power VHF-TV translators; enables existing unlicensed 
boosters to continue operation pending compliance. 

July 29 Issues report and statement of policy on broadcast programing. 

Aug. 10 Testimony on legislation proposing many changes in Communications 
Act. 

Aug. 11 Offers field assistance to unlicensed TV boosters in converting to trans- 
lator operation. 

Aug. 12 Queries all broadcast stations about handling 1960 political campaign 
broadcasts. 

Aug. 17 Establishes continuity of service plan for Emergency Broadcast System. 

Aug. 19 Is advised that Government cannot spare any of its VHF channels for 
TV broadcast use. 

Aug. 25 Congress joint resolution suspends equal-time requirement for nominees 
for President and Vice President in 1960 campaign; FCC to report on 
result. 

Aug. 31 Rieases 1959 TV broadcast financial data. 

Sept. 8 Issues supplement to “Use of Broadcast Facilities by Candidates for 
Public Office.” 
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Sept. 9 Warns broadcast stations not to deal directly with foreign stations or 
governments. 

Sept. 13 Communications Act amended to provide pregrant procedure; ‘limit 
“payoffs” in broadcast transfers; require disclosure of payments for 
broadcast of certain matter; prohibit deceptive practices in broadcast 
contests ; require applicants for new broadcast stations or major changes 
to give local notice; and authorize short-term broadcast grants and 
forfeitures. 

Another amendment gives FCC authority to regulate common carrier 
use of microwave and other radio circuits for chain broadcasting (wire 
only was previousty specifled). 

Sept. 14 TV rules amended to reduce time in which a station may option time 
to networks. 

Hurricane Donna proves value of State FM Defense Networks, 

Sept. 21 Gives notice of enactment of Communications Act amendments of 1960. 
Clarifies eligibility in Local Government Radio Service. 

Sept. 29 Affirms 1959 microwave policy; makes exception for educational TV 
relay. 

Adopts rules to provide shorter broadcast license terms in special cases. 

Oct. 5 Issues progress report on New York UHF-TV project. 


Oct. 10 Reopens Los Angeles hearing on film phase of TV program selection 
inquiry. 

Oct. 17 Releases 1959 AM-FM financial data. 

Oct. 21 Assigns more split channels to public safety services; hospitals and 
ambulances get exclusive frequencies. 

Nov. 16 Amends rules to implement Communications Act amendments estab- 
lishing pregrant procedure and local notice by broadcast applicants. 

Noy. 21 Press wire service to speed CONELRAD alert in emergency (further 
notice Dec. 5). 

Nov. 22 Denies more time for 24 “idle” UHF-TY stations to hold construction 
permits, 

Nov. 23 Revises amateur application form. 

Dec. 1 Warns broadcast stations for failure to respond to Commission’s letters. 
Adopts rules for common carrier pregrant procedure (for safety and 
special services Dec. 2). 

Dec. 6 To announce certain applications and actions in safety and special 
services, 

Dec. 8 Proposes hearings on transfers of broadcast stations unless operated 
by same owner for at least three years, 
Proposes to exempt up to 5 percent holdings in corporations from broad- 
cast multiple-ownership rules, 
Grants first short-term broadeast licenses under new law. 

Dec, 14 Issues first show-cause orders because of broadcast payola considera- 
tions. 
Relaxes “10 percent rule” for class IV AM stations, 

Dec. 19 Bell System files tariff for flat rate long-distance telephone service 
(WATS). 
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1961 


Jan. 1 FCC year-end statement issued. 

Jan. 6 To finalize without review initial decisions to which no exceptions have 
been filed. 

Jan. 12 Adopts rules to curb “payoff” of competing broadcast applications. 
Proposes rules to protect local community broadcast needs. 
Experimental grant made to ITT Laboratories for earth-space communi- 
cation research. 

Jan. 13 Initiates inquiry into Bell System’s proposed wide area telephone rates 
(WATS). 

Jan. 19 Authorizes American Telephone & Telegraph Co. to engage in earth- 
space communication research. 
Recommends legislation to eliminate requirement for oath or affirma- 
tion on certain documents filed with FCC; and proposed legislation to 
require painting and lighting of abandoned radio towers. 

Jan. 25 Educational FM stations authorized to engage in subsidiary communi- 
cations on noncommercial basis. 
Proposes domestic frequency changes to conform with 1959 Geneva con- 
ference (subsequent related proposals). 

Jan. 31 Issues release on how FCC monitors located hijacked steamship Santa 
Maria. 

Feb. 3 Implements rules to conform with law amendment providing forfeitures 
for certain violations by broadcast stations. 

Feb. 15 Allows Bell System TELPAK service to go into effect conditioned to 
any later FCC action. (On Apr. 12 held company misinterpreted cer- 
tain provisions; company withdrew that part of tariff May 3.) 

Feb. 17 Proposes legislation to enable FCC to regulate community antenna TV 
systems. 
Proposes that broadcast applicants be required to show effort to meet 
local programing needs. 

Feb. 24 First grant made to TY station to test subscription service (WHCT, 
Hartford, Conn.}. 
Authorizes Hawaiian link for new Canada-Australia cable, 

Feb. 27 Approves Western Union plan for divestment of its international cable 
operations, 
Issues release on “Subscription-TV and the FCC.” 

Feb. 28 Makes preliminary report to Congress on broadcasters’ treatment of 
1960 political campaign (final report Apr. 7). 
Issues memorandum of understanding with National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration on respective FOC and NASA civil space com- 
munications functions, 

Mar. 1 Proposes rules for local governments to use vehicles to control trafie 
lights. 

Mar. 2 Chairman Minow takes office. 
Comments on legislation proposing Federal funds to States to help con- 
struct educational TV stations (additional comments Mar. 7 and 21). 

Mar. 7 Recommends legislation to permit FCC to renew safety and special 
licenses more than 30 days prior to expiration. 
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Mar. 8 Authorizes landing of first transatlantic telephone cable to connect 
United States direct. 

Mar. 14 Issues release on “FCC Relation to Space Communication.” 

Mar.17 Commissioner Bartley designated FCC Defense Commissioner. 

FCC combines Communications, Administrative Procedure and Review 
Acts in single volume for sale by Government Printing Office. 

Mar, 22 First notice to a broadcast station of liability for forfeiture under new 
law. 

Mar. 27 FCC testimony on results of 1960 campaign on political broadcasts. 

Mar. 29 Orders inquiry into means of obtaining VHF channels for educational 
use in New York and Los Angeles. 

New working arrangement for allocating VHF channels under agree- 
ment with Canada. 

Mar. 30 Institutes inquiry into problems of regulating commercial space com- 
munication systems. 

Apr. 5 Warns broadcasters about Late filings. 

Apr. 10 Proposes legislation to authorize FCC to impose forfeitures for certain 
violations in nonbroadcast services; also to waive conflict-of-interest 
provisions for persons serving in FCC unit of National Defense Execu- 
tive Reserve. 

Apr. 19 Adopts standards for FM stereophonic broadcasting. 

Apr. 20 Looks to reviewing TV option time order of Sept, 14, 1960 (further 
notice May 3). 

Declares hearing necessary on NBC-RKO transfers and related broad- 
east applications. 
Testimony on bills dealing with Government patent practices. 

Apr. 21 Authorizes test of direct pilot-to-weather-forecaster communication. 
Issues release on ‘Policing the Airwaves.” 

Apr. 26 Proposes rules to implement new “‘anti-payota” law. 

Apr. 28 CONELRAD drill held in connection with 1961 Operation Alert. 

May 2 Testimony on Geneva 1959 radio agreement. 

May 3 Further proposed rulemaking asks comments on whether TV option 
time is contrary to public interest. 

To expedite class IV AM station applications for increased daytime 
power. 

Additional split channels provided Highway Maintenance, Local Gov- 
ernment, and Forestry-Conservation radio services. 

Telephone company withdraws controversial part of TELPAK tariff. 

May 5 Authorizes Westinghouse Broadeasting Co. to engage in satellite com- 
munication research. 

May 9 Chairman Minow addresses National Association of Broadcasters on 
TV programing and licensee responsibilities. 

May 11 Proposes rules to require announcement of payment for goods or serv- 
ices promoted during broadcast. 

May 12 Reminds broadeast applicants that local public notice is required for 
those designated for hearing. 

May 14 New CONELRAD teletype alerting system tested. 
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May 17 Sale of KJEO (TV), Fresno, for $3 million approved (highest price 


yet paid for UHF station). 

Announces preliminary U.S. views on frequency allocations for space 
programs. 

Frequency band provided for exclusive use of remote pickup broadcast 
stations; additional VHF maritime mobile frequency pair made 
avaliable. 


May 18 Testimony on legislation to prevent interstate transmission of gambling 


information, 


May 19 Issues 200,000th citizens radio authorization. 


Testimony on proposed FCC reorganization (further testimony June 18). 


May 24 First report on inquiry into administrative and regulatory problems of 


commercial satellite communication systems holds joint operation by 
international common carriers would best serve public interest (con- 
ference with carriers and other parties held June 5). 

Testimony on legislation concerning wiretapping. 


May 25 Warns TV and FM set buyers to look for required seal attesting com- 


pliance with noninterference requirements. 


June 5 Proposes legislation to provide summary Judgment procedure in con- 


sidering license applications. 


June 7 Initiates inquiry into telephone company’s proposed developmental line 


switched teletype service. 
Orders hearing for two owners of TV sets interfering with a shut-in’s 
radio reception (first formal proceeding of this nature). 


June 9 Testimony on legislation affecting independent regulatory agencies. 


AM broadcasting agreement (1957) with Mexico effective. 


O 


